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One of the things we like best about 

this picture’is Heidi Mullinger: She's a 
professional model who at 22 has al- 

ready appeared in some of the bDig=™ 

gest national advertising campaigns. 
But she isn't always posing; sometimes 

she's just Heidi M-m-m-mullifger. sop- "it 
ping up the sunshine. 














Six Types of Women 
No Man Should Marry 


BY ERNEST DICHTER, Psychological Consultant 


They ought to wear “danger” 
signs, not wedding rings. Here 
are some of the reasons why 


MIN ALL THE learned discussion 
about the 20th Century woman, 
few persons realize that her prob- 
lems have immeasurably compli- 
cated the problems of modern man, 
too. 

Never before has it been so diffi- 
cult for a young man to choose his 
mate wisely. He cannot rely on the 
simple, often unfair standards of 
his father’s day: the woman who 
“drinks,” or thinks, or wants to be 
a person in her own right is no 
longer an oddity, to be shunned as 
a misfit. Instead, he must make 
nice distinctions in judging women 
—distinguishing, for instance, be- 
tween the innocent social drinker 
and the girl who is showing symp- 


toms of trouble ahead, between the 
attractively independent and the 
neurotically aggressive woman. 

What’s more, he must make 
these fine distinctions before mar- 
riage. Society, thank heaven, no 
longer demands that woman alone 
make every adjustment and sacri- 
fice necessary to keep the home to- 
gether. A man can no longer ex- 
pect to correct his mistake by post- 
marital bullying. As a matter of 
fact, in the case of six eternal types 
of woman whom no man should 
ever marry, even justified criticism 
and righteous anger will only 
worsen the situation. 

What are those six deadly types? 
Let’s analyze them as science sees 
them: 


1. Miss Mind-Over-Body 
Symptoms: Glib and talkative; 
usually well versed in literature, 
music and painting; condescending 
toward the “average woman” and 
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household tasks; snobbish intellec- 
tually; frank in discussing sex but 
cold and withdrawn in expressing 
any affection. 

To the thoughtful young man 
who likes spirited, intelligent con- 
versation, who wants a girl “with 
an idea or two in her head,” Miss 
Mind-Over-Body is deceptively at- 
tractive. 

Yes, she does talk well. She is 
stimulating, and her ideas flow 
charmingly. You are proud to in- 
troduce her to your friends. 

And that’s as far as it goes. To 
her, nothing counts except the 
brain. 

Often because of a childhood 
complex, she thinks normal love is 


an ugly, guilt-tinged thing. So, de- 


nying femininity, letting the heart 
wither, she exalts the brain. 

This intellectualized attitude will 
have disastrous effects on the man 
who falls in love with her. At best, 
he will feel hurt and rejected by 
her inexplicable coldness. Worse, 
if he marries her, he also may de- 
velop guilty feelings about sex and 
become convinced against his will 
that he is inordinately interested in 
the physical. Many times, Miss 
Mind-Over-Body has driven her 
lover to impotence. 

Unless a suitor is acutely sensi- 
tive to this atmosphere of frigidity 
—and doesn’t attribute it with 
manlike bumbling to natural re- 
serve and modesty—there’s almost 
no way to find out Miss Mind- 
Over-Body before marriage. But 
if the symptoms described f. -re ring 
familiar, a young man would be 
well advised to seek out profes- 
sional advice about his fiancée. 

Though the psychological well- 
springs are different, the overly 
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ambitious career girl fits loosely 
into this same general category. 
She is not so much frigid as indif- 
ferent about sex. Efficient, aggres- 
sive, she secretly resents masculine 
superiority and is determined to 
stand as man’s equal in anything. 

Still, she has no scruples about 
using her feminine charm to ad- 
vance her in the world. Unlike 
her predecessors in “Emancipa- 
tion,” she can no longer be spotted 
by her masculine clothes and man- 
ners: she’s “feminine,” all right, 
but only on the outside, and only 
as a means to an end. 

If her “end” happens to be mar- 


‘Tying you, watch out! Frankly, she 


will want to wear the pants in the 
family. Having striven so desper- 
ately for sex equality, she can’t ac- 
cept the usual wifely role because 
it seems menial. 

The man who marries her must 
reassure her about her femininity. 
He must convince her that she will 
make a better woman than man. 

And this isn’t easy! He will be 
dealing with a proud and indepen- 
dent girl who has suppressed her 
normal feminine emotions in favor 
of an almost hard-boiled philosophy 
of worldly success. 


2. Mama 

Symptoms: Friendly, sympa- 
thetic, eager to involve herself in 
other people’s troubles; a store- 
house of advice and suggestion; 
overly-concerned about a man’s 
health, worries and even his busi- 
ness problems. 

Offhand, it would seem, Mama 
is a girl just like dear old Dad’s. 
Certainly she is an extremely com- 
forting person to know. You can 
always pour out your fears, and 
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Mama will have reassuring words. 
Not just a superficial sympathy, 
either. Mama really wants to help 
people. 

To describe her thus and then 
call her “dangerous” certainly seems 
cynical, but all too often, Mama 
passes the bounds of normal femi- 
nine love and sympathy and be- 
comes almost a monster of mater- 
nalism. 

Deep down, she has an insatiable 
hunger to feel needed, and she 
must always prove to her subcon- 
scious that she is just as necessary 
and important to other persons 
as, she remembers, was her own 
mother. Outwardly, she is the epit- 
ome of unselfish friendliness. But 
the man who marries her will find 
that what began as a flattering 
feminine concern about his health, 
meals and proper sleep ends up in 
a maternal dictatorship. 

Unfortunately, the man attracted 
by Mama in the first place did feel 
some lurking insecurity which she 
eased. Thus the vicious circle goes 
full turn. Mama’s ever-irfcreasing 
intrusion makes him more and 
more insecure till she has the doubt- 
ful, hesitant child she wants. 

To the husband being slowly 
killed by kindness, friends often 
say: “She ought to have a child 
of her own—she’d certainly make 
a wonderful mother.” But she 
wouldn’t. Perhaps the husband 
would then escape the full force of 
her maternalism—but only by sac- 
rificing his son to her possessiveness. 
And trying to protect the child 
from her over-protection would 
simply increase the husband-wife 
tension. 

As a matter of fact, in none of 
the six types discussed here is 


motherhood the solution. — Instead, 
it usually intensifies family friction, 
subjecting the innocent baby to a 
neurotic atmosphere which makes 
him a maladjusted personality, too. 

With Mama, there is one pos- 
sible cure: Channel her drive 
toward productive ends. But it’s 
easier said than done. 


3. Daddy’s Little Girl 

Symptoms: Gay, party-loving, 
the “good sport” who quickly and 
carelessly enters into the spirit of 
things; “sweet” and “cute”; help- 
less in making decisions; unwilling 
to accept responsibility. 

Time and again, in novels, plays 
and movies, the “clinging vine” 
has been lampooned, and any other 
woman will spot the type in a 
minute. But somehow “Baby,” 
with appealing, childish ways and 
soft, girlish helplessness, is irresist- 
ibly attractive to many men— 
especially those who because of 
their own characters most definitely 
should not marry her. 

“Baby” is Peter Pan with sex 
appeal. She’s never grown up, and 
she never wants to grow up. She 
was happy and sheltered in child- 
hood; that’s what she wants and 
expects out of marriage. In her 
case, a man is not taking a wife, 
but adopting a grown-up child. It 
may take quite a while but, sooner 
or later, he will discover that 
through “Baby’s” artificially pre- 
served helplessness, she manages to 
get just about everything she wants. 

Perhaps an immature man who 
feels more masculine through “tak- 
ing care” of somebody, making all 
decisions and doing all the work 
will find a sort of happiness with 
“Baby.” But for the man who 
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wants a mature partnership in his 
marriage, she is a bad let-down. 

Her helplessness chains him ever 
tighter. Since she clings to him, 
he feels guilty if he makes her do 
anything she protests is beyond her 
ability. Harassed and tired, he 
finds that he must even decide such 
purely feminine questions as the 
bedroom color scheme and next 
week’s menu. Worst of all, he is a 
lonely man. 

The prognosis is bleak for 
“Baby.” She’s happy with her 
parties, movies and childish escape 
from reality—so there’s no incen- 
tive for her to change. 

About all the husband can do is 
to spoon-feed a little responsibility 
to her, showing her that it can be 
fun and gradually increasing the 
doses. 


4. The Actress 


Symptoms: Insouciant, gushy, 
prone to exaggeration in describing 
the cost of her clothes, the wealth 
of her boy friends, the social stand- 
ing of her family; materialistic in 
her standard of values. 

Depending on her performance, 
the actress is either pathetically 
ludicrous or highly dangerous. If 
her line is smooth from long prac- 
tice, it is difficult for a trusting man 
to see the unpleasant things be- 
neath the exterior of gay charm, 
excitement and congeniality. 

Once the actress sets her cap for 
a particular man, she will, in the 
courting days, fake a plausible in- 
terest in his interests. She will seem 
to be generous, loving, understand- 
ing. But with marriage will come 
a bewildering revelation: every- 
thing before is meaningless. 

Far from being interested in her 
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husband’s career, the actress is in- 
terested only in whether it will ad- 
vance her socially and economi- 
cally. Perhaps she will be loving 
when things go well, but she will 
certainly be neither generous nor 
understanding. And, to maintain 
the false face she turns toward the 
world, she will not hesitate to lie. 

Basically, the actress is a snob; 
like her amiable, misleading ex- 
terior, her standards are false. All 
of us, of course, have faults of 
character which we try to remedy. 
Tragically, the actress does not care 
so much about curing them as con- 
cealing them. And the most clever 
illusion will not survive the intima- 
cies of marriage. 

The actress’ husband faces a 
bleak future. He is under constant 
pressure to keep up with the 
Joneses, and he suffers additional 
anxiety in never quite knowing 
what the pose of the moment is 
leading up to. In his own home, 
the one place in the world where 
he expects and needs them most, 
he gets neither, rest nor a feeling of 
trust and understanding. 

Once he has controlled his own 
mingled feelings of rage and in- 
feriority, there is only one way for 
him to salvage the marriage. Some- 
how, he must patiently re-educate 
his wife. But what a dismaying 
task! He will be fighting against a 
false philosophy compounded with 
a deception which has become sec- 
ond-nature. 


5. She-Wolf 

Symptoms: Flirtatious, obviously 
attracted to men, charming; popu- 
lar with men but not with women; 
always ready to talk about men or 
interest herself in a new one. 
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In a recent PacEant article, I 
discussed Don Juan, the male 
prototype of the She-Wolf; and, 
both male and female, these fickle 
heart-chasers have much in com- 
mon. Subconsciously, they must 
constantly reassure themselves 
through fresh conquests, and they 
will exert themselves untiringly to 
win love. 

But, as in so many other cases, 
the She-Wolf of the species is dead- 
lier than the male. Before mar- 
riage, she may be somewhat of a 
gold-digger because she tends to 
appraise masculine admiration in 
terms of money spent on her. Nat- 
urally, to her way of thinking, an 
admirer who takes her to an ex- 
pensive.night club is more devoted 
than the poor fellow who can only 
afford the movies. 

Too, since she must have dates 
almost nightly, she will lead her 
sincere wooers on a sorry, jeal- 
ousy-touched chase. Recriminations 
won’t solve the problem, for no 
one man can give her all the reas- 
surance she must have. And very 
probably she will accept masculine 
protests with a certain amount of 
satisfaction. To her, they are fur- 
ther proof of the devotion she 
feeds on. 

The She-Wolf need not be cheap 
or unchaste to work her harm; in 
all probability her flirtations are at 
least morally innocent. The dam- 
age she does is psychological. 

Her wooer will be in a state of 
constant distraction and worry, 
her husband may well develop an 
inferiority complex with painful 
manifestations in the form of jeal- 
ousy and self-justification. 

Not realizing its effect, the She- 
Wolf will say brightly, “I met Jim 


today—he’s become quite success- 
ful, you know, and to think I could 
have married him!” Or: “I ran 
into one of your old pals, and do 
you know, he tried to date me up!” 

In her own mind, the She-Wolf 
is trying to tell her husband, “See, 
I am attractive to other men.” The 
husband’s reaction, of course, will 
be quite different from what she 
expects. 

Sooner or later, there will be 
scenes in which, at best, he tries to 
defend himself as an adequate pro- 
vider; at worst, accuses her of un- 
faithfulness and walks out on her. 

I can’t offer much consolation to 
the man who marries Donna Juan- 
ita. Perhaps love and patience on 
the heroic scale will eventually 
solve the problem. But only expert 
help can indicate this, and only on 
the basis of the particular people 
who are involved. 


6. The Cocktail Girl 


Symptoms: Restless, tense, emo- 
tionally “frozen,” unable to relax 
without a few drinks; clever at 
twisting almost any social occasion 
into an excuse for visiting a bar. 

Society today rather generally 
acknowledges that women may en- 
joy a certain amount of innocent 
drinking without stigma. But there 
are problem drinkers and potential 
problem drinkers, who are difficult 
to spot under the current mores. 

Perhaps because of a particular 
mood or problem, a girl may drink 
too much and yet be guilty of noth- 
ing more than a minor indiscre- 
tion. But if the drinking persists, 
beware! 

Must she always bolster herself 
with a few quick ones before she 
can enjoy parties? Is she so emo- 
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tionally “frozen” that she cannot 
display affection unless under the 
influence? 

You may find that she needs only 
courage and reassurance, that talk- 
ing out her worries will help her 
relax. But if this simple therapy 
fails, you must turn her over to 
competent, professional treatment. 
The optimist who thinks he can 
“reform” his bride is as pathetic 
as the wife who feels sure she can 
reclaim an errant husband. 


THERE ARE, OF COURSE, other 
dangerous types like the jealous 
wife and the female hypochondriac, 
but their psychology is the same as 
“Othello” and “Mr. Aches-and- 
Pains” whom I described in a pre- 
vious PAGEANT article. 

However, the feminine health- 
worrier is more deadly than the 
male. In the first place, because of 
woman’s physical problems, she has 
many more plausible excuses to 
think there’s something wrong with 
her. From that, she progresses to 
an unassailable position. A male 
hypochondriac is a ridiculous figure, 
but a woman hypo is a “martyr,” 
a brave little thing who carries on 
smilingly and with just enough 
complaints so that you are never 
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allowed to forget her big sacrifice. 

Sometimes, this “martyrdom”— 
which in reality is an unscrupulous 
demand for attention—-expresses it- 
self in other ways. Perhaps, as she 
sighs, she should have pursued that 
career which her husband inter- 
rupted. Or maybe, silly girl that 
she was, she should have married 
the other man who’ today is so 
rich. Whatever the cause for com- 
plaint, she is elevating her own im- 
portance and forcing homage from 
her poor husband. 

Finally, let me suggest one word 
of caution. In all six types of 
deadly female, the degree of be- 
havior is all-important. Probably 
any girl will display mild forms of 
the various symptoms I have listed. 
This is nothing to worry about— 
till they point unmistakably to stub- 
born neuroses. 

To any fiancé, the idea of prying 
into the psychological recesses of a 
loved one’s mind is at first glance 
repugnant. But more than good 
taste is at stake here. 

For the sake of the children he 
hopes to have some day, he should 
frankly discuss any doubts with 
his sweetheart and, if he is still 
troubled, obtain professional advice 
before marriage. ae 





@ There is usually only one reason why a man buys, but with a woman 


it might be one of eight: 


. Because her husband says she can't. 
. It will make her look thin. 

. It comes from Paris. 

. Her neighbors can’t afford it. 


5. Nobody has one. 


. Everybody has one. 


. It’s differen?. 
. “Because.” 


—John Newton Baker 





A Question of Focus 


BY JAN STRUTHER 


The author of Mrs. Miniver lets us in on a secret advantage of age 


®@ THE OTHER DAY I met a woman 
whom I hadn’t seen for 25 years. 
Being second cousins we had been 
kept vaguely in touch with each 
other’s lives through family letters 
and inquiries, but our private and 
professional lives had led us into 
different countries, and we hadn’t 
even seen any photographs. So we 
looked each other up and down 
with the fraak eyes of two people 
who are old enough friends to need 
no sideways glances. 

“Not bad, considering,” said one 
of us. 

“Might be worse,” the other 
countered. 

And since there was nobody in 
the room who had known us as we 
were a quarter of a century ago, 
we could not be contradicted. We 
settled down to a nice nourishing 
bowl of reminiscence, reminding 
each other about the things we 
used to do together as children: 


the picnics on the beach, the tree- 


houses in the shrubbery, the plays 
we wrote and acted at Christmas. 
Always very grown-up plays, with 
flour to whiten our hair and burnt 


matchsticks to make wrinkles on 
our faces. 

“And here we are, still doing the 
same thing,” she said. “It makes 
me feel that nothing has changed 
at all and that we’re only pretend- 
ing to be our present age, holding 
some paper masks in front of our 
faces.” 

“T know,” I said, wondering as 
I watched her charming animated 
face what particular sorrow or 
anxiety had sketched those faint 
lines across her forehead, what 
compensating inner joy had kept 
her eyes so bright, and what had 
caused the often-repeated smiles 
which had bracketed her mouth 
with those two deep curves. 

The room had filled up, mostly 
with girls who were in their early 
20's. 

“Just about the age we were 
when we last saw each other,” I 
said. “They’re very sweet, but I'd 
sooner look at you.” 

“Such bright blank beautiful 
faces,” she said. “Like brand-new 
buttons.” She was the one who al- 
ways put the alliterative bits into 
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our plays. “I wonder if they realize 
that we’ve got any advantages over 
them at all?” 

“One thing we’ve definitely got,” 
I said. “They can’t possibly have 
the fun of meeting somebody they 
haven’t seen for 25 years.” 

“It has been fun,” she agreed. 
“Let’s meet again quite soon, some- 
where quiet, and bring ourselves 
right up to date on everything. How 
about taking down each other’s 
telephone numbers?” 

Simultaneously we dived into 
our handbags and brought out 
small black address books. 

“Can’t see a thing,” she said, 
and dived again for spectacles. My 
own preparations took even longer, 
for I had to remove my long-dis- 
tance glasses and replace them 
with reading ones—a fairly new 
acquisition. As soon as I put them 
on, the lines in the address book 
Sprang into sharpness, but the 
bright blank button faces became a 
blur, like a cottage garden seen 
from the window of a train. We 
scribbled assiduously, put away our 
notebooks and glasses, caught each 
other’s eyes and laughed. 

The next morning I sat down to 
work in my usual chair near the 
window. I wrote about a thousand 
words without a hitch: sentences 
flowed like streams in spring, punc- 
tuation fell into place without argu- 
ment, thoughts uncurled themselves 
smoothly like well-wound knitting- 
wool. I reflected with some satis- 
faction that this seemed to have 
been happening more and more 
often lately; ever since I came back 
from Europe, in fact. 

Perhaps, after many years of 
practice, one really did learn to 
write more easily, without making 
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every manuscript page look like a 
morris-dance of crazy water-beetles, 
and without pausing quite so often 
to look out of the window. 

At which point, suiting the ac- 
tion to the thought, I paused and 
looked out of the window. And 
then I realized why I was finding 
it easier to concentrate. 

It was just after I came back 
from Europe that I had to start 
wearing reading-glasses. Before 
that, whenever I glanced up from 
the page in search of an elusive 
word, my eyes were caught and 
held by some fascinating object 
outside-——a line of brightly-colored 
laundry blowing in the wind, or a 
woman putting out her bedding to 
air on the sill, or a plane, or a bird, 
or a window-cleaner hanging peri- 
lously from his hooked straps: it 
would take ~e several minutes to 
drag myself back to the laborious 
construction of sentences. 

But now, everything beyond the 
pane itself was quite indistinct, and 
as it would have been too much 
trouble to change into my long- 
distance glasses, there was nothing 
for it but to get back to work again. 

Perversely delighted, I called up 
my newly rediscovered cousin and 
broke the news. 

“Mm...” she said, “maybe that’s 
true for you. Not being a writer, 
it doesn’t seem much of a pull 
to me.” 

“But don’t you see?” I cried. 
“It’s not just a question of physical 
eyesight. It’s symbolic.” 

“Go ahead,” she said. “You were 
always the one who put in the 
symbolism.” 

“I mean, as we grow older our 
attention doesn’t wander off to so 
many other things. We may not 
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have so much depth of focus, but 
we can focus much more sharply 
on whatever we’re concentrating on 
at the moment. Think how much 
better we can do our jobs. Think 
how much less time we waste.” 

“Beautiful,” she said, and I could 
almost see her smile brackets grow- 
ing deeper. “Look,” she went on, 
“it’s a lovely day. Why not let’s 
meet in the park this morning for 
a nice long walk?” 

I glanced down at my writing- 
pad, which was only too sharply 
in focus: and then at the world 
beyond the window-pane, which 
consisted of a shining blue-and- 
golden blur. I knew at once that 
I was lost: but I had to find some 
way to justify playing hookey, to 
make a virtue of what was clearly 
a spiritual necessity (and that is 
one human characteristic, at least, 
that doesn’t change with age). 

After all, one must have exer- 
cise; I had intended to take a brisk 
walk this afternoon, but the fore- 
cast had prophesied rain later in 
the day; it is always safer to break 
off a piece of writing when it is 
going smoothly than at a moment 
when you are bogged down; the 
art of life is knowing when to make 
exceptions; and above all, since the 
thing I was writing was a book of 
childhood reminiscences, a_ talk 
with my cousin might remind me 
of many incidents I had forgotten: 
so the whole project was clearly in 
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the best interests of health and 
literature. 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘Just for 
an hour, then. Ill meet you in 
about 10 minutes—just near the 
carousel.” 

I hung up; took off my reading 
glasses and replaced them with the 
long-distance ones, which were al- 
ready tinged with rose. Walking 
down through the park with my 
blood tingling in the crisp cold air, 


I wondered whether she too would | 
remember the carousels at that | 
fair in England we went to when ~ 


we were children. But we hadn’t 
called them carousels. What was 
the English word? Oh, yes, of 
course ... 

Travel in time, even more than 
travel in space, not only broadens 
the mind but enlarges the vocabu- 
lary. Also, it is a more satisfactory 
kind of travel: it may prevent one 
from turning cartwheels, but it 
gives one greater strength to make 
up one’s mind. The sweet foolish 
music of the carousel began to 
meet me, floating faintly and gently 
on a south wind: and just as I 
caught sight of my cousin feeding 
a squirrel, I remembered those 
lines out of a jingle by Patrick 
Chalmers: 


For “Up an’ down an’ round,” says ’e, 
“goes all appointed things, 

An’ losses on the roundabouts means 
profits on the swings...” 8 





@ An 80-year-old Chinese, asked for his advice on living happily, said, 
“If you would be happy for three hours, get drunk. If you would be 
happy for three days, kill a pig and eat it. If you would be happy for 


three months, get married. If you would be happy all your life, never act, 


younger than you really are!” 


—Carl Glick 
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Cincinnati officials study the route of the Pageant Traffic test: 


(left to right) 


Capt. E. T. Weatherly, Capt. Guy York (seated), O. E. Hamilton and M. C. Condrey 


What’s Your Hurry? 


BY DOUGLAS J. INGELLS 


Ever wondered how much time that. hell-on-wheels driver 
really saves? Pageant found out—in a special, stop- 
watched driving test in Cincinnati. Here’s the report. 


® rTHIs Is THE story of what it 
Costs to save five minutes’ driving 
time. What it means to you and 
your car—and what it could mean. 
This is intended to show you what 
you actually save when you push 
your car—and your nerves—a little 
beyond legal limits to get to the 
office early, to make a social ap- 
pointment on time, or just to keep 
in the “hurry habit.” 

These facts are based on a 
series of three tests sponsored by 
PAGEANT in the City of Cincinnati 
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with the full cooperation of mu- 
nicipal authorities. Three tests, 
three different drivers of different 
driving habits, three makes of cars. 
The composite results make this 
experiment different from any sim- 
ilar tests performed heretofore. 
They represent the average aver- 
age. 

The course selected for the runs 
was picked because it is “typical” — 
the drive from the corporate limits 
of Cincinnati in the suburb of 
Cheviot to the Netherland Plaza 





Hotel in the heart of the city. The 
distance: 7.2 miles; 84 intersec- 
tions; 21 traffic lights. Uphill three 
times. Downhill five times. Con- 
crete highway. Blacktop residential 
streets. A broad parkway. Brick 
thoroughfare. 

The drive might just as well 
have been from Hinsdale to the 
Loop in Chicago; Chevy Chase to 
the Capitol in Washington; Jackson 
Heights to Times Square in New 
York; Druid Hills to Five Points in 
Atlanta. The distances may vary 
but the driving conditions—and 
the drivers—are basically the same. 

Let’s set the scene for our first 
test. The day was bright and sunny 
and road conditions ®ere excellent. 
Our car, a 1948 Chevrolet, with no 
special markings to identify it, idled 
at the curb near the city limit sign. 
At the wheel was Jack Vordenberg, 
a salesman, who does a lot of driv- 
ing month in month out, although 
this was to be his second trip over 
this particular route. “Just an 
average driver,” is the way he de- 
scribes himself, “but I like to drive 
fast.” He’s also an airplane pilot. 

Sitting beside Vordenberg was 
M. Clyde Condrey, Traffic Safety 
Engineer for the City of Cincinnati, 
and in the back seat with me. was 
Officer Bart Breeden of 
the Cincinnati High- 
way Motor Patrol. At 
exactly 1:25 P. M., 
Condrey clicked a stop 
watch and said to the 
driver: 

“Okay, take us to 
the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Fifth Street en- 
trance. We’re in a hur- 
ry to keep a date.” 

Vordenberg had been 


Officer Breeden 


instructed to drive as fast as he could 
between intersections; to run a 
couple of traffic lights on amber, if 
the occasion presented itself within 
safety limits; to avoid all possible 
traffic tie-ups and bottlenecks. In 
short, Vordenberg was to be a typi- 
cal driver in a hurry. 

In less than a block the speed- 
ometer read 47 miles per hour. It 
was a 35-mile zone. Just ahead was 
a sweeping curve. We cut it short. 
The tires screeched. As we moved 
to pass another car, a big truck 
coming toward us hogged the mid- 
dle. Vordenberg swerved in front 
of the other car, barely missed fen- 
ders. The driver gave us a loud 
blast on the horn. 

At the other end of the curve, 
our brakes were jammed on. A 
“hidden” traffic light had switched 
from green to red. The sudden stop 
threw Officer Breeden against the 
front seat. Vordenberg apologized. 
He hadn’t seen the light in time. 

On green he shifted gears; in 
second he hit 32 miles an hour. An 
open stretch. No traffic. Vorden- 
berg’s accelerator foot was heavy. 
Fifty-three miles an hour. 

A “Men Working” sign blurred 
by. Doing about 45 coming down a 
long hill, we could feel the air pres- 
sure in our ears. We 
left a lot of rubber at 
the stop light at the 
foot of the hill. At the 
next intersection— 
where there had been 
a three-car collision a 
few hours earlier—the 
light snapped green 
and we 30-miled it 
through. But a block 
later another light 
(Text Continued Page 18) 
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TRAFFIC HAZARDS 


From Suburbs to Downtown 


Portrayed here are some of the haz- 
ards encountered in running PAGEANT’S 
driving experiment in Cincinnati. They 
are not unusual. Automobile drivers in 
cities throughout the country take part 
in similar situations every day. 


When we passed a series of “Men 

Working” signs on our fast run, 
we hardly noticed them. They were 
nothing but a blur. Possibility of a false 
step on the part of some workman didn’t 
occur to the driver. 


The “other driver's” disregard of 

a cross street stop sign resulted in 
a tight squeeze for us as we sped along 
the main thoroughfare—almost as tight 
as a couple of minor crises created by 
jaywalking pedestrians. 


“Riding the amber” more often 

means riding the red. That's the 
way it was with us when we came on 
a “blind” traffic light too fast to stop. 
Cross traffic was heavy, but we were 
lucky. 


We lost time coming off the viaduct 

into the parkway. But why not? 
Here, heavy lines of traffic and danger- 
ous intersections are the rule, so by 
taking it easy you save time (and 
nerves) in the long run. 


One woman took a long chance 

stepping off a curb to get to a 
Safety Zone while we had the right-of- 
way. A driver takes just as long a chance 
when he depends too much on his 
brakes and less on his better judgment 
to avoid striking the unwary pedestrian. 


We were held up trying to reach 

our downtown destination by driv- 
ers making turns into one-way streets. 
As long as there are one-way streets, 
there will be drivers using them, so why 
fret over the lost seconds? 
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(Text Continued from Page 15) 


changed to amber. We couldn’t 
stop. It was red when we crossed. 
“Watched this corner one day,” 
Officer Breeden remarked. “Two 
out of five drivers do the same 
thing.” 

Vordenberg said he thought he 
could have made both lights on 
green if he had stepped on it a little 
more. The next light was red. It 
delayed us for nine seconds. The 
final blocks. Downtown. More 
stops. Then the hotel. Time: 15 
minutes, 5 seconds. We had main- 
tained an average speed of from 10 
to 15 miles an hour above the 25-35 
mph zone laws. (Safety-minded 


Cincinnati police urge motorists 
not to exceed 30 over the entire 
route.) We had stopped 13 times 
for lights and signs and had vio- 
lated the law three times for “rid- 
ing the amber” on stop lights. 


When we went back to the city 
line for the second half of the first 
test—this time to obey the traffic 
laws to the letter—the radio was 
on. It had been going all during 
the fast run but nobody had no- 
'ticed. Now, there were comments 
on the news broadcast. A couple of 
us tossed in our opinions of the 
situation in China. We relaxed. As 
we moved toward the first down 
grade, the “men working” were 
putting in a new telegraph pole. 
We couldn’t tell the first trip. This 
time the brakes gripped evenly for 
the light at the bottom of the hill. 
The stop was smooth. This was 
pleasure driving. 

As we topped the next hill, Vor- 
denberg commented on the won- 
derful view of the city. None of us 
had paid attention to the scenery 
on the other run. A woman stepped 
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from the curb without looking, and 
she ran across to the safety zone to 
catch a street car. We had to stop 
abruptly to avoid hitting her. It 
wasn’t too tough; we had been do- 
ing about 20 in a 25-mile zone. If it 
had been the first time . . . 

We pulled up at the Plaza 21 
minutes, 19 seconds from our start- 
ing point. The run had seemed a 
lot shorter. 

The first test was over. By driv- 
ing at excessive speeds, taking 
unnecessary chances, jeopardizing 
pedestrians, risking property dam- 
age and violating the law, we had 
saved 6 minutes and 14 seconds. 

We ran two similar tests with 
different drivers and different auto- 
mobiles. This procedure, according 
to a member of the Cincinnati 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
which furnished the cars, made the 
experiment different from others 
tried in various sections of the 
country in recent years and en- 
hanced the opportunity to arrive at 
a meaningful average in perform- 
ance. 

For the driver in the second test, 
Condrey, Breeden and I simply 
hailed a cab outside the hotel and 
asked the driver, Ernin G. Gosnell, 
to take us to the Cheviot section to 
pick up a new Dodge. On the way 
we told him of our project and he 
agreed to make a test run for us. 
Here was a driver who was familiar 
with the city, in contrast to Vor- 
denberg’s comparative ignorance of 
the route. 

The result of the fast run was 
rather astonishing. Gosnell, who 
never let the speedometer needle 
rise beyond the 45-mile mark—as 
compared to Vordenberg’s spurts 
up to 53 miles per hour—made the 





trip in 14 minutes 
and 30 seconds, or 35 
seconds quicker. He 
also cut the mileage 
by two-tenths of a 
mile by cutting the |— 
turns and weaving 
less in and out of 
traffic. 

Yet, rarely did we 
remain behind a car 
for any length of 
time. At traffic lights 
Gosnell seldom used } 
second gear, shifting 
into low even before 
the car had come to [y 
a complete stop and 
charging on the green 
almost instantly. No 
other car beat us 
across intersections; }- 
no other driver passed 
us along the entire 
route. 

Gosnell’s timing 
also enabled him to 
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Here are the official statistics on the driving experiment 


hit the lights more favorably, as 


evidenced by his waiting time for 
signals (see Official Chart on this 
page )—82.5 seconds as compared 
with Vordenberg’s 105 seconds. 

Their slow runs were fairly close, 
but here too Gosnell’s knowledge of 
the route paid off. His time was 20 
minutes, 38 seconds. 

For our third test, we used a 
1947 Plymouth and had at the 
wheel Harlan Frederick Jacobs, a 
21-year-old student at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. On his fast run, 
we got stuck behind a “hot rod” 
that was all over the road. Officer 
Breeden observed that we couldn’t 
have manufactured a more natural 
menace. The effect of this “ob- 
stacle” was refiected in the slow 


time of Jacobs’ run as well as in 
the condition of our nerves. Twice 
we had to stop suddenly to avoid 
piling into the rear of the “hot 
rod,” because it had no tail light to 
indicate brake pressure. 

Jacobs’ fast run was timed at 18 
minutes, 24 seconds; his slow trip, 
20 minutes and 9 seconds. 

A look at the composite figures 
showed that by using every possible 
device to save time a driver actually 
saves an average of only four min- 
utes and fifty-four seconds on a 7.2- 
mile trip in average city traffic. 

To gain less than five minutes, 
he shifts gears twice as often, jams 
on the brakes three times to one. 
His engine burns 30 per cent more 
fuel, and he skins something over 
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10 cents worth of rubber off his 
tires (he could ride the bus!). 

I talked with more than a dozen 
motor car experts—members of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
(SAE), test drivers for big manu- 
facturers, dealers and garage me- 
chanics, men who know your car as 
completely as your doctor knows 
your body—and they all voiced the 
opinion that the shortest route to 
the junk pile for your car is to try 
to beat traffic. 

“The life of your car isn’t in the 
machine,” said C. F. Kettering, in- 
ventor of the self-starter and re- 
tired General Motors research ex- 
pert, “it’s in the driver.” He em- 
phasized that excessive stops and 
starts, sudden braking, quick, ten- 
sioned shifting of the gears, “pump- 
ing” acceleration can have only 
one result—to depreciate an auto- 
mobile’s life span, operating effi- 
ciency and usage. 

A typical example was pointed 
out to me by Malcolm Craig, who’s 
had 20 years’ experience as a filling 
station and garage manager. His 
station is located on a busy highway 
and he gets all kinds of jobs. Some 
weeks ago, a man drove up in a 
1948 model car. It had 9,000 miles 
on it, yet the brake bands were 
worn out. Normally they are good 
for 30,000 to 40,000 miles. The 
man admitted he drove fast, made 
quick, sudden stops, particularly in 
traffic. He was a salesman and liked 
to get in and out of the cities as 
quickly as possible. One of Craig’s 
assistants has the same model car 
with 22,000 miles on it and the 
brake bands are as good as new. 

Body shop owners report that 
never before have they had such 
business. One owner said he had to 
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keep two catalogue-size books for 
dented fenders alone. In many 
cases, he said, the car owners volun- 
teered the information that the 
damage was caused by weaving in 
and out of traffic and trying to 
make time against lights. 

That’s what happens to your car. 

Something happens to you, too. 
“If you want to get grey-haired 
quicker and get a bad case of the 
nerves,” a psychiatrist told me, 
“just stick to that hell-bent-for- 
nowhere kind of driving. A great 
many of my patients are salesmen 
and they frequently come in here 
and complain that driving is get- 
ting on their nerves to such an 
extent they have to quit their jobs.” 

Our figures show that the driver 
who seldom exceeds 25 miles an 
hour over the typical city suburb- 
to-office route averages about 20 
miles an hour, as compared with a 
28-mile average for the driver who 
spurts up to 50 miles an hour. Is 
the difference worth the risk? 

In that brief period of less than 
five minutes, somewhere in the 
United States 40 people are in- 
jured, 10 permanently maimed. 
Triple the time and you have one 
fatality, according to the accident 
rate released by the National Safety 
Council, Last year’s report showed 
that 72 per cent of all traffic fatali- 
ties (32,300) were the result of law 
violations and excessive speeding. 
The same factors contributed main- 
ly to the astronomical figure of 
$1,100,000,000 in property damage, 
the highest ever recorded. 

Captain York of the Cincinnati 
Police Department covered it all 
with a simple question: 

“Who wants to become a statis- 
tic?” ae 





These pictures represent a driver’s-eye view of everyday traffic. A car approaching 
on a side street looks like this when you are going nearly 50 on rough brick road 


This photo should give you some idea of the blurred images you see for pedestrians 
when you come to a sudden stop at a traffic light from a speed of 47 miles an hour 


“ ‘ 7 - 
Lighter area represents your “tunnel vision.” It is area your eyes take in best 
at high speeds. Thus, you hardly see the girl on the bike and the delivery truck 
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ATE BASEBALL 


BY ANDREW A. ROONEY 


Suffering from baseball-boredom? Take heart; your day will come! 


® OH, WE'RE A QUIET lot, we base- 
ball haters. We don’t say much. 
We take the distant sound of all- 
afternoon broadcasts and we eat 
silently through the dinner-time 
score announcements. Our time 
will come. Some day one of us will 
be President. That will be Our 
Time. Our President will return 
his free pass with a nasty note. He 
will refuse to throw out the first 
ball. 

The business tycoons among us 
will hire men to check grand- 
mothers’ funerals during the sum- 
mer months; the office workers of 
us will growl at elevator operators 
who mention the score instead of 
the weather; the wives among us 
will tear the baseball pages out of 
the paper and wrap the garbage 
in them before the husbands get 
home. We’ll kill the game. Wipe it 
out, understand? Wipe it out! 

When we have baseball stagger- 
ing, crowds dwindling, home-run 
kings despondent, our President 
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will appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate the game. The committee, 
hand-picked from among. our 
baseball-hating ranks, will find the 
game un-American. 

All the batting averages and all 
the records will be burned. No one 
will ever again be able to prove 
who played third base for the Balti- 
more Orioles in 1923; no one will 
ever be able to check the records to 
find the name of the left-handed 
batter with brown eyes who hit the 
most infield flies in the American 
League during the month of August 
in 1934. 

We'll make people forget base- 
ball. Doubleday will be the name 
of a book publisher; Ruth will 
recall nothing but a candy bar 
and Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance will 
sound like a small town law firm. 
Leo Durocher will be the name of 
the husband of movie actress La- 
raine Day; a Louisville Slugger will 
be a potent pre-Derby bourbon 
drink; Rickey, a lime and gin mix- 





ture. A batter will be nothing but 
an uncooked cake mix; Bums, men 
who come to the door and beg. 

Baseball will give its names and 
labels back to the language. 


It WASN’T UNTIL the 1947 World 
Series started to run into the basket- 
ball season that I began to hate 
baseball with sincerity. Notre Dame 
was already established as the na- 
tion’s best football team and stores 
had begun to run ads about the 
number of shopping days left until 
Christmas, but you couldn’t hide 
from baseball. 

I was in New York during the 
third or fourth game of the World 
Series and fiendish baseball lovers, 
determined to inflict their game on 
everyone, were using radio and 
television to track down and sharp- 
shoot at baseball haters everywhere. 
I couldn’t even get a drink to forget 
it because every bar in town had 
either a radio or a television set 
blasting away. 

“Here comes the pitch (the 
broadcaster always seems to be 
saying) and—and—it’s wild, it’s 
wild. High and outside. Ball two. 
A wild pitch by Big Ralph Branca 
(or maybe Little Ralph Branca, I 
don’t know) and the count is two 
and two on Big Johnny Lindell (or 
Little Johnny Lindell), and Ralph 


Branca has two strikes on Lindell 


in this third World Series game 
here at Yankee Stadium in New 
York this afternoon. The score 
Brooklyn Dodgers three, New York 
Yankees two, here in Yankee Sta- 
dium this afternoon. DiMaggio on 
with the count two and two on Big 
Johnny Lindell as Branca winds up 
for the pitch here in Yankee Sta- 
dium this afternoon. DiMaggio on 
second, Lindell up, Branca pitch- 
ing. This can mean a new ball 
game ladies and gentlemen. Here 
comes the pitch and—and—” 

In my bank, there was no one in 
the tellers’ cages but at one end of 
the bank lobby there was a crowd 
around a ticker machine. I walked 
to it and looked over some shoul- 
ders, but the stock listings I saw 
didn’t look like a market crash. As 
I started to turn away there was 
an excited yell from the cluster 
behind me. I looked back at the 
ticker: 

ANACONDA COPPER 43, AT&T 
154%. DIMAGGIO SCORES FROM 
THIRD ON LINDELL’S SINGLE TO 
LEFT FIELD. DODGERS THREE, 
YANKEES THREE. CELOTEX 35/4. 
CHRYSLER corp. 104. 


AT SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, an ob- 
jective I gained by picking my way 
through DiMaggio conversation on 
the sidewalks and pieces of the 
game hurled out office windows, I 
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was about to ask a salesgirl for the 
stockings my wife had asked me to 
get, when a solemn male voice over 
the public address system hushed 
the hubbub in the store. 

“Your attention, please,” this 
voice said deliberately, as though it 
was about to announce a fire and 
didn’t want a panic. “Johnny Lin- 
dell has just scored from third. The 
New York Yankees are now leading 
the Brooklyn Dodgers four to three. 
Thank you.” 

It was two full minutes before 
the uproar subsided. Clerks clapped 
their hands together gleefully and 
customers turned to each other and 
laughed and shouted. Some held 
their hands to their heads and 
groaned in exaggerated postures of 
grief. Dodger fans, I suppose. 

While I stood there aghast at this 
reaction in a Fifth Avenue store 
peopled 80 per cent by women, a 
Section manager came along. I 
could tell by his tight-lipped look 
of disdain that he was one of us— 
a real fellow baseball hater. 

I shook my head at him dolefully 
and, with a gesture of complete 
understanding, he shook his head 
back at me. There is an unseen 
bond between us. 

Finally I got the stockings and 
hurried over to Grand Central Ter- 
minal. At the information booth, 
I asked an old fellow surrounded 
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with timetables what track the four 
o’clock train would be on. Just 
then, a commuter rushed up. 

“What's the score, Doc? You 
heard?” 

Ignoring me, the man in the 
booth gave all his attention to the 
baseball fan. 

“Lindell singled and brought Joe 
in and Lindell just scored from 
third on a sacrifice by Henrich. 
Yanks are out front four three.” 

The fellow disappeared into the 
crowd and the man turned to me, 
“Now then, what was that you 
wanted to know about trairis?” 

The next day I was at Lake 
George, comfortable in the belief 
that our radio wasn’t strong enough 
to pick up a network station carry- 
ing the World Series. I had settled 
down on the porch to do some 
reading when a friend started fuss- 
ing with the radio dial. 

Suddenly the infernal machine 
blurted forth: 

“Monsieur Peevee Reeeese a 
frappé la balle et Monsieur Jockay 
Robe-en-sohn avance a la seconde 
sac.” 

And I'll be damned if I didn’t 
have to sit there the rest of the 
afternoon and listen to a Montreal 
station’s broadcast of the World 
Series in French. 

Oh, we’re a quiet lot, we base- 
ball haters. But our day will come. 

an 





a For sweet 16—and we do mean sweet—Alice Kelley, is a mighty busy 
girl. When she isn’t posing for PAGEANT covers and such, she is sing- 
ing with a choral society two nights a week, swinging skirts with a young 
square dance group two other evenings, getting herself selected “Junior 
Miss America for 1949"—and going to high school in Burbank, California. 
By the way, she also was under a movie contract for a short time. 





The Sickest City 
In the World 


BY CHARLOTTE PAUL 


That’s the home of the Mayo Clinic, yet it’s friendly and cheerful 


® A WOMAN stepped 

off the train in 

Rochester, Minne- 

sota, hailed a taxi 

and told the driver 

to take her to the 

Mayo Clinic. He 

appraised her sober- 

ly and then said, 

“No, lady, I’m tak- 

ing you to the 

hospital.” She pro- 

tested. Her doctor 

had told her to go 

to the Clinic. The 

driver shook his 

head patiently. “TI think you’re too 

sick for that,” he decreed. And he 

drove her to the hospital. 
Rochester, which but for the 

Mayos would have remained a 

quiet little farming village, is prob- 

ably the only town in the world 

whose taxi drivers, waitresses, store 

clerks, bartenders, bellhops and 

natives in general are practicing 

diagnosticians 365 days a year. 

Forty years ago the town had a 

population of 7,000; today it has 

over 30,000 and is booming at the 


rate of five to ten 

thousand a year. 
Because of its 
floating population, 
a good fourth-of the 
people in town are — 
sick, and most of 
the rest are various- ~ 
ly occupied with © 
the care of the sick. 
Certainly no other 
town of its size any- © 
where supports 
seven big hospitals, © 
two schools of nurs- 
ing, a school for 
the deaf and 3,200 hospital beds— 
not to mention 38 hotels and 200 
rooming houses, many of them con- 
nected with the Clinic by a honey- 
comb of underground passages. And 
yet it takes weeks to get a reservation 
in a hotel and although Rochester’s 
restaurants seem countless (one 
cafeteria serves 2,000 meals a day!) 
it sometimes appears to take just as 
long to get a meal. Now the Clinic 
plans to expand with a new block- 
square, 20-story building, which 
will bring more transients to a town 
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whose stores now sell one-third of 
all their retail goods to people from 
out of town. 

These transients are universally 
desperate and far from home. You 
don’t come to Rochester from 
Honolulu or Key West or Brazil 
just to have your appendix re- 
moved; you come if your own doc- 
tors have been stumped, or if you 
are seeking corroboration of a pos- 
sible death sentence. People arrive 
in battalions to discover they have 
cancer; on the pediatrics floor of 
one hospital I noted five cases of 
leukemia, a rare disease and gen- 
erally a fatal one. 

But Rochester’s atmosphere, de- 
spite this fog of disease and despair, 
is friendly and cheerful. The resi- 
dents make it so by being solicitous; 
taxi drivers treat all fares like preg- 
nant women. It takes ‘time to-go 
through the Clinic, and so in the 


process one catches the Rochester 
habit of discussing intimate health 
matters with any stranger who 
happens to pull up next to you. 
Typical were the four people I 
overheard in a hotel lobby, ani- 


matedly discussing their kidney 
Stones; they didn’t even know each 
others’ names! 

Entering Rochester’s public 
buildings you will find inclines 
where steps ought to be—for wheel- 
chairs, of course. Wheelchairs are 
standard equipment in hotel corri- 
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dors, along with the cuspidors. 
Hotel elevators smell strongly of 
antiseptic and anesthetics. You re- 
turn to your hotel room to find a 
nurse has turned down your bed, 
filled the water pitcher, and left a 
note telling you how to call her 
during the night. Waitresses in one 
expensive dining room ask, when 
you order coffee, “Medium or 
strong?” 

Newspaper stands sell an amaz- 
ing assortment of out-of-town and 
foreign papers, and hotels even 
have foreign exchange desks and 
are frequently busy, as I noted one 


‘afternoon, with such problems as 


explaining to a gentleman from 
Portugal how much he could get 
for his escudos. Local restaurants 
specialize in “diet kitchens” and 
serve dinner at the exceedingly 
healthy hours of five to seven p.m. 
Automobiles from California, 
Puerto Rico, Texas or Maine line 
the streets. For a town its size, the 
number of florists is simply phe- 
nomenal. There seems to be one 
on every corner and a couple in 
between. 

The afternoon I left I was over- 
whelmed in the hotel elevator by 
the smell of ether. I asked the op- 
erator what had happened. “Oh,” 
he said, “a couple of nurses got into 
an ether fight.” He didn’t seem to 
think it particularly unusual. Per- 
haps, in Rochester, it isn’t. @ & 





@ Father was losing his patience with his daughter, whose new groom 
seemed satisfied to live under the same roof as his in-laws. 
“But, dad,” she purred, “don’t you believe that two can live as cheaply 


as one?” 


“Sure I do,” replied her father. “Right now your mother and I are 


living as cheaply as you.” 


—Jack Seaman 





Nobody’s Shoes Fit 


BY MAX EASTMAN 


Our feet were never meant to be encased in ships—but they are 


® WE LAUGH AT THE man who said 
he bought his shoes too small for 
the fun of taking them off at night. 
We all know how he feels. We feel 
the same way, but we don’t say 
much because we have a sense of 
inferiority about it. “I inherit very 
long feet,” we admit in a shamed 
whisper as though confessing to in- 
sanity in the family. Or, “I went 
barefoot as a child, and my feet 
spread; I can’t get shoes to fit.” 
Nobody’s feet ever spread from 
going barefoot, and it isn’t your 
grandfather, it’s your shoes that 
are causing the trouble. A hun- 
dred out of a hundred people can’t 
be abnormal, and that’s how many 
feel as though let out of prison 
when they take their shoes off. 
Nobody’s shoes fit. . . - 


I am not telling you what I think 


here, but quoting my doctor, who 
is very high up in the world of 
physical medicine. He is so high 
up that he wouldn’t write a popu- 
lar magazine article, if it was to 
cure the crippled feet of a whole 


continent. But he’s a_ brilliant 
talker, and this in his own words 
is what he has to say about shoes: 

For some reason, the whole civi- 
lized world has got shoes mixed up 
with ships. A ship must come to a 
point at the bow in order to cut 
the water, but the human foot is 
built for a different purpose and 
on exactly the opposite plan. Try 
this: Squeeze your left hand with 
your right until the fingers of your 
left hand hurt. This is what your 
shoes are doing to your feet all day 
long—with the added pressure of 
your full body weight on top of 
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them. And this goes for men’s 
shoes as well as women’s, oxfords 
as well as dress shoes. 

The human feet are intended 
not only for weight-bearing, like 
the duck’s, but also for gripping, 
like a monkey’s, and shoes should 
aid in both functions. Even on 
city streets your toes should be free 
enough inside your shoe to grip 
the pavement at each step, as they 
do when you walk barefoot along 
a sand beach. 

The shoes you have on are doing 
neither of these things. Here is 
what they are doing: 

1. Squeezing your forefoot and 
toes into a space that leaves barely 
room for the bones alone. This 
produces discomfort and even sharp 
pain in the forefoot, rigid foot 
muscles and bunions. 

2. Pressing down on your toes. 
There is not enough space between 
the sole of the shoe and the top. 
This produces corns and calluses. 

3. Letting your heel wobble, be- 
_ cause they are not snug enough at 
the back. .This produces a con- 
stant strain on the leg muscles. The 
heel straps now so widely used on 
women’s shoes, especially when 
combined with high heels, permit 
a dangerous swaying of the heel 
that leads often to recurrent sprains. 
Besides that, the strap can cause 
serious irritation of a bursa (oil 
sac) situated between the bone and 
heel cord. 

4. Very likely pushing the toes, 
especially the big toe, back from 
the front, for shoes are commonly 
bought too short. You must stand 
up and walk in them to find out 
how much room you have. And 
whatever other vanities you give 
rein to, don’t try to pretend that 
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your feet are shorter than they are. 

Bunions will give you away when 

you take off your shoes. Open-toe 

styles are no remedy, for they usu- 

ally only squeeze the big toe and 
roduce worse bunions. 

A fifth fault is, of course, high 
heels, which produce foreshorten- 
ing of the calf muscles. This be- 
comes so extreme that the muscles 
can not stretch out without pain 
when the wearer puts on low heels. 
Women who insist they are unable 
to wear low heels are confessing to 
an infirmity—and one they brought 
on themselves. Poor posture, a 
sway-back walk and eventual back- 
aches are inevitable results of high 
heels. 

But what shall we do, you ask, 
when you yourself admit that we 
can’t buy shoes that fit? 

The first thing I would do, if I 
could, is force every shoe manufac- 
turer in the country to change his 
lasts. And every shoemaker too, for 
custom-made shoes are shaped on 
standard lasts with the defects I 
have mentioned. All shoes, whether 
for sport, work or dress, should be 
built with a straight contour on the 
inner side. They should not curve 
away as they come toward the toe. 
They should be narrowest at the 
heel, and square, not pointed, in 
front. Shoes for children up to the 
age of 12 are made on such lasts. 
They are made correctly. Does 
anybody imagine that the foot sud- 
denly changes its shape at the 12th 
year? Soldiers’ shoes and men’s 
work shoes are also made correctly 
for the obvious reason that they 
have to be. 

With such a last as its founda- 
tion, a shoe should be designed 
with a low heel, snug around the 
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heel, plenty of toe space in width, 
height and length, a flexible sole, 
and preferably a soft cushioning 
inner sole as well. 

While awaiting a complete revo- 
lution in the shoe industry, there 
are still some things you can re- 
member when buying shoes. 

Don’t let the salesman persuade 
you to take a pair of shoes that, he 
claims, will “stretch.” Your feet 
are not shoe-stretchers. ‘Buy shoes 
that are thoroughly comfortable, 
both standing and walking, at the 
moment when you put them on. 

For walking on hard pavements, 
get soles as thick as possible. They 
may be of leather or rubber, but 
they must be flexible. 

Women should wear oxford or 
moccasin type shoes for walking, 
sport and leisure; high heels only 
for evening and dress. 

There are also some helpful 
things short of revolution that the 
shoe manufacturers can do. 

They can add one or two addi- 
tioaal widths. Men’s shoes rarely 
go beyond E, women’s beyond D. 
These are not wide enough for a 
great many people who suffer 
more than the normal amount 
of torture without knowing why. 
There is not a manufacturer, even 
of orthopedic shoes, who makes 
shoes wide enough for the average 
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man who is more than six feet tall. 

They can design attractive dress 
shoes that are also comfortable. 
There has been an increasing trend 
lately toward low-heeled, sandal- 
type shoes and baby-toe pumps for 
women. Some of these, particu- 
larly various so-called playshoes 
that, sell for less than $10, conform 
to the elementary rules of foot hy- 
giene. If shoe manufacturers were 
persuaded, they could set a fashion 
for such styles just as the couturiers 
recently did for the long skirt. 

If we were all rich and didn’t 
mind their unusual appearance, a 
solution of this problem might be 
found in moulded shoes, made for 
each foot of each individual. Ow- 
ing to the expert and detailed work 
that goes into their construction, 
however, they cost 60 dollars a pair. 
This can hardly be hailed as a 
solution to the nation’s shoe prob- 
lem, but it has its value as a protest 
against the folly of wearing instru- 
ments of torture on your feet. 

When enough of those who can 
afford it begin to appear in shoes 
that are shaped for walking instead 
of cutting water, the cobblers and 
manufacturers may take warning. 

The crazy idea may gradually 
disappear from the mind of man 
that shoes should be shaped like 
ships. id 





@ A minister in a rural area, waxing very eloquent one Sunday morning, 
declared to his congregation: “There’s music in rippling brooks, a message 
in the wind and a sermon in every blade of grass.” 

The sermon was well received, but on Monday morning, when the 
minister was mowing the grass on the parsonage lawn, a farmer approached 
him. He grinned as he watched the clergyman working and commented: 

“Well now, Pastor, I sure am dee-lighted to see you so busy—cutting 


your sermons short!” 


—The Rev. Philip Jerome Cleveland 
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Have You Ever Wondered 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


- How rapidly are new ro ae being added 
to the English language? 

According to the dictionary people new words are being added at an 
average rate of 3,000 a year. They point out that Samuel Johnson's dic- 
tionary back in 1755, the first complete one ever published, contained only 
50,000 words. The most complete dictionary today contains over 600,000. 
In some years twice as many new words spring up as in others. This is 
usually true of war years, periods when new industries such as television 
come into being, and during any era when things are unsettled and con- 
stantly changing. The atomic age is just such an era. A few new words 
which came into being in recent years are Dixiecrat, ramjet, air-lift, jeep, 
Condylometer (a new type of dental instrument), microcard (a card used 
with microfilm reproductions), palletron, gleep, dineutron, francium (all 
new words having to do with atomic energy), and myanesin, sulfamethazine, 
Grisein (medical words). Also such words associated with television as 
teleran, teleview and telegenic. 


ee ee 


- « » How many Model Ts are still on the road today? 


Well over half a million according to the Ford people. There 
are more Model Ts running today, they say, than all other 
used cars of similar vintage put together. Fifteen million Tin 
Lizzies were produced and sold from 1908 to 1927. It seems 
probable that as long as new parts are available, Model Ts 
will never disappear. The Ford company still exports Model T 
parts all over the world.’ No new parts are manufactured but there's 
still quite a stock on hand. Some experts believe the next 20 years will 
see the end of the Model T parts as well as the Model T, but others 
agree Lizzie will still be around when most cars are atom-powered. 


. » » How many recordings have the most popular artists 
recorded in their careers? 

Bing Crosby is the leader in the recording derby, having waxed more 
than 1,000 songs. Some of his earliest records with Beiderbecke and 
Whiteman have been lost, and some of his “fluff” recordings, wherein 
he blew his lines or made an impromptu remark, are not included in this 
figure. Many of the latter, however, have been distributed and are great 
collector’s items today. Kate Smith runs Bing a close second with 





close to 1,000 recordings of her own, according to her press representatives. 
Guy Lombardo has cut somewhere between 800 and 900. Frank Sinatra, 
a comparative newcomer, has 240 recorded songs to his credit, according 
to my information. Caruso made 234 recordings, the first in 1904 
and the last in 1920. Incidentally, few top recording artists today make 
over 20 discs a year; 12 to 15 is the average. 


° ean “pmersn  the Mtscum of Nate. soy, ie 
Authorities at the Museum of Natural History, while not 
absolutely certain, are inclined to the view that “lower animals” 
are able to distinguish merely between friends and strangers— 
ee and that this degree of familiarity extends even to their own off- 
spring 
Schools of fish, I am told, will not allow an unfamiliar fish 
to join their group even though the outsider is of the identical species. 
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- What would happen if an engineer of a streamliner 
fell asleep at the throttle? 


Nothing serious, as far as the passengers are concerned. The engineer, 
no doubt, would find himself on the unemployment roll. Most of the 
engines on the railroads today have “deadmen”—self-closing throttles. 
If something happens to the engineer, the throttle closes as soon as the 
pressure on it is released. In addition, all tracks over which the fast 
flyers travel have mechanisms placed on them at danger points to stop 


the train automatically if the engineer fails to pull a lever in his cab 
and thus indicate he is on the alert. 





- What does the “Proof” prove on a liquor label? 


Proofing liquor goes back several centuries to the time when European 
distillers made what they called a Gunpowder Proof of their product 
before bottling for public consumption. They poured it over a small 
pile of gunpowder and set fire to the mixture. If it flared up, explosively, 

_ it was too strong. If it burned in a steady blue flame it was just right, 
and it was called 100 proof. A 100 proof concoction contained approxi- 
mately 50 per cent alcohol. Thus a 100 proof whiskey you buy today— 
if you can afford it—is approximately 50 per cent alcohol. 


0 + SR sone et Sale RS A 
- is the more beneficial? 
Sleep experts say that in one sense it is, since most people 
4 usually hit the hay before midnight and deepest sleep comes 
S in the first hour or so after retiring. Various tests prove that we 
«Sleep less and less soundly as sleep-time progresses. So, if you 


—<* \ go to bed before midnight, you probably do benefit more from 
aug the pre-midnight hours. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version--the MGM-Pete Smith short subject *‘Let’s Cogitate.”’ 











Pick Your Own Judge 


BY IRWIN ROSS 


®aT 11 o’cLock one morning, an 
agitated young lady descended on 
the office of J. Noble Braden, tribu- 
nal vice-president of the American 
Arbitration Association (AAA). 
She had a desperate problem: she 
had just been served with a sum- 
mons in a lawsuit, and she was due 
to sail for Europe at five o’clock 
that afternoon. The suit involved 
a dispute with her attorney over a 
bill she considered exorbitant. 
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“Can we arbitrate?” the lady de- 
manded. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Braden, a 
benign, gray-haired man who is 
never shaken by a crisis. “No 
trouble at all.” 

The lady phoned her ex-lawyer. 
He readily agreed to arbitration. 
A. half hour later, lawyer and es- 
tranged client signed an arbitration 
agreement, then went over a list of 


possible umpires furnished by the 





Next time you have a problem 
with your tailor, landlord—or 
even your mother-in-law—just 
take your troubles to the AAA 


obliging Mr. Braden. They se- 
lected an accountant who had an 
office in the neighborhood. At one 
o’clock the arbitration began. At 
two it was over. At 2:05 the arbi- 
trator announced his award: a one- 
third reduction in the lawyer’s fee. 
The lady paid up, swept out of the 
office and made her boat. 

Were the American Arbitration 
Association not around to offer its 
good offices, our traveler would 


have been forced to delay her sail- 
ing, spend weeks waiting for the 
suit .to come to trial, and then in- 
vest considerable time and money 
in the formalities of court action. 
Arbitration, a simple, informal 
process that dispenses with the in- 
volved procedures of litigation, 
took an hour and cost each dis- 
putant a mere $20 in AAA fees. In 
similar rapid-fire, informal fashion, 
the AAA disposes of 225 cases a 
month. 

An increasing number of citizens 
—businessmen, trade unionists and 
your average man-in-the-street — 
have been turning to arbitration as 
the simplest way to avoid the tower- 
ing expenses and wearying delays 
of formal trial. You can bring 
every kind of dispute, except crim- 
inal cases, to the AAA for settle- 
ment—a disagreement with your 
landlord, a quarrel with your wife 
or the difficulties you are having 
with a doctor’s bill you consider 
outrageously high. 

Within the last few months, the 
AAA arbitrated a dispute between 
a divorced couple over some furni- 
ture stored in a warehouse while 
the parties were married; it settled 
a grievous engagement between a 
union and an employer over 
whether an irrepressible teen-ager 
should be fired for putting tacks in 
his superintendent’s shoes; it ad- 
judicated a ticklish dispute be- 
tween a producer and an actor who 
allegedly did not know his lines; it 
restored tranquillity to a family bit- 
terly quarreling over a will; it 
settled a damage claim that re- 
sulted from a bull dog’s rampaging 
in a neighbor's flower garden. 

Often the most prosaic dispute— 
a housewife’s run-in with a trades- 
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man, for example—is as difficult to 
unravel as an intricate controversy 
between two million-dollar corpo- 
rations. Take the “butcher shop” 
case. A housewife had approached 
her butcher for a certain cut of 
meat. He plunked the beef down on 
the counter, asked the lady which 
end she wanted. She pointed to 
one end, suddenly changed her 
) mind, fluttered her hand towards 
the other end. The darting finger 
and the bewildering directions rat- 
tled the good butcher—in his con- 
fusion he sliced the customer's 
finger in the process of slicing the 
/meat. The lady suffered a grievous 
/wound—and shock. Upshot was a 
) substantial damage suit. 

Eventually, both parties agreed 
‘to arbitration. The umpire faced 
a difficult problem: was the butcher 
negligent in wielding his knife, or 
was the customer negligent in get- 
ting in his way? Finally, after an 
exhausting two-hour session, the 
Conclusive fact emerged: the cus- 
tomer, in her eagerness to direct 
the butcher, had scurried around 
to his side of the counter. The 
arbitrator held she was negligent— 
she had trespassed on the butcher’s 
térritory. 

The arbitration award is as bind- 
iMg as a court verdict. It cannot 
be reversed—unless a charge of 
corruption or partiality can be 
proven against the arbitrator. Such 
a charge has seldom been entered. 

For more than three decades the 
AAA has sparked the campaign for 
arbitration. It.was founded in 1926 
by a number of prominent business- 
men and lawyers—the late Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, Lucius R. 
Eastman, Charles M. Schwab, 
Felix M. Warburg, Julius Rosen- 
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wald, Franklin Simon and others. 
Since 1926, the AAA has settled 
more than 32,000 disputes. Its 
smallest case involved a $3.29 
grocer’s bill; its largest was a con- 
test over a $2,300,000 damage 
claim entered by the Netherlands 
government against an American 
munitions manufacturer. (The 
Dutch finally got $1,700,000. ) 

Headquarters of the Association, 
which is headed by former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden, is in New York’s Radio 
City, but it maintains branch offices 
in 30 U. S. cities. The organiza- 
tion is financed by arbitration fees, 
private contributions and member- 
ship dues. It has more than 13,000 
arbitrators on its nationwide panel 
—lawyers, doctors, businessmen, 
engineers, economists, physicists, 
architects — experts in scores of 
fields, from Chinese herbs to oil 
refining. Many of them are of great 
prominence—such men as Stanley 
Resor, President of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Sidney J. 
Weinberg of Goldman, Sachs and 
Co.; H. L. Derby, President of 

rican Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corporation; Thomas A. Morgan, 
President >f the Sperry Corp. 

The parties to a dispute always 
select their own arbitrators. The 
procedure is simple: after the con- 
testants have agreed to arbitration, 
each of them receives a list of pos- 
sible umpires. They eliminate the 
names they don’t want, number 
the others in order of preference. 
The AAA then compares the two 
lists and determines the selection. 
This done, a hearing is scheduled 
at some mutually convenient time. 

The shortest hearing on rec- 
ord took a half-hour—the longest 
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21 days. The fee paid by each dis- 
putant to the AAA is calculated on 
a percentage basis—$10, plus one 
per cent of the contested sum up 
to $25,000; above this figure the 
percentage is smaller. -If no money 
is involved in the arbitration, the 
fee is $50 or less. The fees are so 
modest largely because the arbi- 
trators usually contribute their time 
as a public service. 

An arbitration proceeding repre- 
sents the height of judicial infor- 
mality. The two disputants face 
each other across a conference 
table in a quiet, softly-carpeted 
hearing room. The arbitrator sits 
at the head of the table. Next to 
him is the witness chair. First each 
party presents its case, the arbitra- 
tor interrupting with questions. 
Nobody objects if the contestants 
occasionally break in on each other. 
Speed and ja focus on the facts re- 


sult from’ this informality. 

A quick settlement, however, is 
not the only advantage of arbitra- 
tion. It affords privacy impossible 


in a trial. Proceedings are kept 
entirely secret—unless the parties 
desire publicity. What’s more, ar- 
bitration affords the services of 
umpires who are specialists in their 
lines. In a court trial, on the other 
hand, endless time is spent “educat- 
ing” judge and jury on the minute 
technicalities involved. 

One of the most elaborate cases 
dependent on complex technical 
judgment involved an insurance 
claim for the theft of several thou- 
sand dollars worth of antique fur- 
niture. While the owner was vaca- 
tioning in Florida, his meticulously 
preserved seventeenth century home 
on Long Island was robbed of a 
number of rare pieces. He was 


relatively philosophic about his loss 
—he was insured—until he discov- 
ered that the insurance company 
contested his claim. They argued 
that he had overestimated the 
value of his antiques. 

To decide the issue, three top- 
flight experts on “early Americana” 
were selected from the AAA’s list 
of arbitrators. But this was only 
one step towards a solution. An 
itemized list of the insured furni- 
ture was provided, plus illustrations 
of his prized items, which had ap- 


peared, over the years, in various 


antique magazines. 
Each arbitrator sat with a list of 
the disputed items in front of him, 


and he jotted down an estimated ' 


value for each piece as its photo- 
graph was produced and identified. 
The three men made their esti- 
mates separately. When they fin- 
ished, at the end of the afternoon, 
they were within a few dollars of 
each other on every piece. They 
averaged their estimates, totaled 
the award. The disputants went 
their ways firmly persuaded of the 


. justice arbitration brings. 


One of the fascinating aspects to 
arbitration is that few cases are cut 
and dried. The most unexpected 
results occur. Take so seemingly 
simple a matter as a recent dispute 
between tenant and landlord over 
the amount of damage sustained 
when a bathroom leak inundated 


_ a closet full of dresses. There was 


no disagreement that there had 
been a leak and that the dresses 
were ruined. The question was 
merely the worth of the garments. 

The tenant displayed each dress, 
giving the cost and the store where 
purchased: they were all gowns 
worth $500 or more, made by a 
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number of famed Paris couturiers. 
The case seemed open and shut. 
Then the landlord idly picked up 
one of the ents: “Where is 
the Lelong label?” he asked. 

“Oh that,” the tenant replied 
airily, “I happened to remove it.” 

It developed that the labels had 
been removed from each of the 
dresses. “But anyone can tell that 
that dress is a Lelong,” the lady 
insisted—‘“and that is a Schiapa- 
relli, and that one—” 

. “But how can we be sure?” the 
arbitrator asked. 

Growing more and more flus- 
tered, the lady finally told her 
story: she had removed the labels 
in order to get the dresses past cus- 
toms without paying duty! And 
then she sat back helplessly, dis- 
mayed at her own revelation. 

Nobody, however, threatened to 
turn her over to the police. The 
landlord’s lawyer merely insisted 
that she write to the Paris shops 
and get copies of the bills of sale. 
The arbitrator indicated that this 
would be conclusive proof. But this 


proof, no one needed to point out, . 


could really send her to jail. The 
lady refused—and the arbitrator 
finally awarded her a modest sum 
for the damage of dresses of un- 
known manufacture! How won- 
drous—and circuitous—the paths 
of justice! 

Arbitration has a way of grant- 


ing your just deserts. If you come . 


to it with clean hands, you have 
nothing to fear. Next time you 
have a disagreement with your 
tailor, a collision with your land- 
lord, or even a dispute with your 
mother-in-law that threatens to get 
out of hand, just call on the AAA. 

They’re always ready to help. 8 @ 
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Acknowledging experience still to 
be the best teacher, PAGEANT is pre- 
senting a series of interviews with 
well-known Americans, based on 
some of their most memorable ex- 
periences—and the lessons learned. 


@ ON A BEAUTIFUL moonlit night in 
Hollywood I made a complete fool 
of myself—and I learned something 
about temper. 

It was during the war and my 
wife, Mary, and I were taking a 
walk. Everything was perfect until 
suddenly, stupidly, we stumbled into 
an argument. I can’t even remember 
what it was all about now, but the 
wonderful night turned black and 
the argument turned into a fight. 

In that unlovely mood we slammed 
into a little drugstore. While Mary 
ordered sodas, I strode over to the 
magazine rack. 

I flipped angrily through pages, 
but all I could see was red. And 
then somebody Lumped me. 

For no reason other than my 
foul temper I growled, “You shove 
me on purpose?” 

“* "hy, no!” It was a young sailor, 
not more than 18. He wore a double 
row of campaign ribbons. 

“It’s a good thing,” I snarled, “or 





TAKE A LESSON FROM 


Peter Lind Hayes 


As told to Mary Cremmen hnd Diana Mowrer 


I would have taken a poke at you.” 

“That right?” he asked, looking 
dumbfounded. “Then let’s say I did.” 

Before I could unleash any more 
of my rotten mood on the unde- 
serving kid, the nervous proprietor 
rushed over to us. “Please, boys,” 
he begged, “take it outside.” 

“That’s all right with me,” I 
huffed. I looked again at the kid, 
“Come on, let’s go.” 

Without a word he turned and 
started for the door. 

Then I saw.-In a flash I wasn’t 
mad at Mary or the kid or anyone 
but myself. I had been looking for 
trouble and now I certainly had it. 
Even a blind man would have known 
that the sailor had an artificial leg— 
and a clumsy, new one, at that. 

Embarrassment paralyzed me. This 
handsome 18-year-old had already 
lost his leg in the war, and 1 was 
still training for the Air Force. 

I was racking my brain trying to 
think of some way out of this inex- 
cusable mess when we reached the 
sidewalk. 

But, for once, I couldn’t ease out 
of the spot my hot-headedness had 
put me in. There was no doubt in 
the kid’s mind why I had changed 
my tune. Nothing could have ma,le 


him madder. He started swinging. 
With his new leg and a couple of 


beers in him it was a miracle he 


stayed on his feet. But the kid was 
relentless. Every time his good right 
found my chin, I knew I'd been hit. 
But my pain was nothing compared 
to what he suffered from his leg. 

A small crowd gathered and I 
wanted to sink through the side- 
walk. Through all my confusion and 
shame I heard a man’s voice. “Good 
Lord,” he commented, “it's Peter Lind 
Hayes!” 

Finally I retreated. I had to. The 
kid had beaten me physically, men- 
tally, morally. 

For a few seconds neither of us 
spoke and then the sailor said, “Are 
you really Peter Lind Hayes?” 

I nodded in embarrassment. 

“My kid sister is a fan of yours.” 
He paused, then looked down at the 
splotch of biood on his knuckles. 
“She'd get a big kick out of this 
autograph.” 

He smiled, and stuck out his hand. 
As we shook hands I knew that he 
had forgiven me. Whether I could 
forgive myself was something else 
again. At any rate, I doubt if I'll 
ever take my own anger out on an 
“innocent bystander” again! ae 
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Confessions of a 


Parking Lot Attendant 


BY DON FEAL 


The Case of the Dented Fender—or Why My Battery Ran Down 


® ALTHOUGH OUR PARKING lot was 
located in the center of Hollywood, 
it was off of the main boulevard, 
hard to find, its surface unpaved. 
Our trade, except on busy nights, 
were hash-slingers and factory- 
workers, not movie stars and 
other big shots who parked on 
lots a little more conveniently 
located. 

Yet what I did see, during my 
four months as a parking lot at- 
tendant, was an interesting and 
often amusing parade of human 
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frailties and prejudice. Take, for 
instance, the matter of parking 
“junk cars.” 

One of the first things I learned 
when I went to work at the lot was 
to distinguish between “junk cars” 
and good cars. Any old car, any 
car showing Tack of care or any 
“hot-rod,” we classified as junk— 
and on a busy night we wouldn’t 
take junk cars at all unless we 
could park them where they 
wouldn’t have to be moved. We 
had two rows, one on each side 





of the lot, where the cars were 
parked by the owners and not 
moved until the owners returned. 
However, we had three rows of 


cars in the middle which were con- 
stantly being moved in order to 
let the cars on the side get out. 
For this reason we always made it 
a point to put the newer cars in 
the middle because it was less 
trouble to move them about. 

On slow nights when the boss 
knew he wasn’t going to make 
much moncy he would instruct us 
to let the “junks” in, but on fast 
nights they didn’t stand a chance. 
George, the other attendant, would 
make a snap judgment of every car 
that turned in, and if it looked like 
junk he told the driver that the lot 
was full. Somctimes the driver 
could plainly see this was not true, 
and George would come right out 
and tell him that his car wasn’t 
good enough for our lot. 

This type of treatment to cus- 


tomers didn’t seem to hurt business 
a bit. Anyone with a parking lot 
in a busy section of a big city 
doesn’t need to worry about pleas- 
ing the public. There are always 
plenty more customers. After we 
had our lot full we would turn all 
the other would-be customers away. 
Except that under pressure by 
people who put up a good argu- 
ment, by pretty girls who flattered 
us, by personal friends, or by peo- 
ple who beat us over the head with 
50-cent tips, we could usually 
squeeze in two or three extra cars. 

We had all types of cars come 
into the lot—from Rolls Royces to 
model T’s. The first thing I had 
to master was the location of the 
starter on all the different models. 
It wasn’t difficult if the starter was 
where the manufacturer had put it, 
but on the older models the starter 
had often been changed to another 
position. Sometimes, if the starter 
was in an unusual position, the 
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driver would remember to tell us, 
but often as not we had to hunt 
for it. We had a “hot rod” one 
time that I had to start by touching 
a bare wire to the windshield wiper. 

When a car drove in our lot, the 
first thing we would tell the driver 
was to be sure to leave his keys. 
When ‘he got out of.the car, we 
double-checked by looking to see if 
the key was in the ignition. Occa- 
sionally a driver would get away 
with his keys, and we wouldn’t dis- 
cover it in time to call him back. 
So we would have to push, pull or 
run the car on the battery to a 
position where it was out of the 
way. We could do this with every 
model except the Ford. When the 
keys are taken out of most Fords, 
the steering wheel locks when 
turned, and there is no way to 
guide the car. That can ruin a 
whole evening, if the car is right in 
the middle of the lot. 

We had rush periods the same 
as restaurants have rush periods at 
meal times. In the evening we 
would work like mad for an hour 
or so parking the continual stream 
of cars that came in. When we 
were full, we would pick out a car 
with a good radio and sit and listen 
to our favorite programs. I didn’t 
like George’s choice of programs; 
so we usually sat in different cars, 
each playing a radio. We selected 
cars from which we could see any- 
one entering the lot. 

My boss was a lean man. I seri- 
ously doubt that he ever had an 
extra pound of overweight flesh in 
his life. He worried too much 
about making money. He was in 
his late 40s, had graying hair, and 
an ever-present cigar held firmly 
between his teeth. When he was 
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at peace with the world (which 
meant he was making all the 
money he knew how), he walked 
slowly with his hands in his pock- 
ets and inhaled the smoke of his 
cigar in a soul-satisfying manner. 
When things -were going badly, 
however, he walked briskly with 
both hands out of his pockets to 
give balance, and he would have a 
fresh cigar chewed down to a butt 
in two minutes. 

The source of all the boss’ trou- 
ble lay in his manner of doing busi- 
ness. He believed in a “sock ’em 
for all you can get” method. The 
price for parking a car in his lots 
fluctuated with the demand. As a 
result, he and his parking lot man- 
agers had to be good judges of de- 
mand. 

It was when someone misjudged 
the demand, which often hap- 
pened, that the boss almost choked 
on his cigar. He had been in the 
business for several years, and it 
would seem that he would have be- 
come accustomed to losing a little 
money now and then. Instead, 
though, he looked upon these mis- 
takes in judgment as vicious plots 
to send him to the poorhouse. On 
the busy nights he had little to wor- 
ry about since there were more cars 
in Hollywood than. there were 
parking lots to take care of them. 
He could charge just as much as 
the bigger parking lots on Holly- 
wood Boulevard. 

It was the in-between nights that 
gave him ulcers. If he charged too 
much, the cars would pass up his 
lot and drive into one of the more 
convenient Hollywood Boulevard 
lots. If he charged too little, he 
would fill up his lots without any 
trouble but would be plagued with 
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CONFESSIONS OF A PARKING LOT ATTENDANT 


the stinging realization that he 
could have made 10 to 25 cents 
more on each car. It was always a 
question with the boss whether to 
gouge or not to gouge. 

Actually, the boss wasn’t a bad 
sort of guy. He never took any 
special pains to go out of his way 
to be dishonest. Of course, if a 
situation thrust itself upon him 
where it was possible to make a 
mistake in his own favor, he didn’t 
ignore it. He didn’t think there 
was any reason for making a spe- 
cial issue out of honesty. One night 
when the Hollywood Bowl was put- 
ting on some sort of a free show 
and all of Hollywood was one big 
traffic jam, he gave me some 
pointers on short changing. We 
were charging a dollar a car (our 
super deluxe gouging price saved 
only for special occasions), and I 
was collecting the money while the 
other boys parked the cars. Dur- 
ing a lull the boss came over and 
talked to me. 

“When they hand you a bill, 
don’t look at it. You know it has 
to be a dollar at least. Put the bill 
in an empty pocket, hand them 
their ticket and then leave right 
away and go to the next car. If 
the driver calls you back and tells 
you he gave you a five or a 10, you 
can pull it out and look at it. If 
it is a five or a 10, tell him you 
thought it was a one. Most drivers 
will let you know right away that 
they gave you more than a dollar 
bill, but a few will be forgetful and 
lost in the confusion of getting out 
of the car and on their way. Others 
won't be sure they gave you more 
than a one and they'll be too em- 
barrassed to question you.” 

It was a strange situation. 


If I 





BEFORE YOU PARK 
YOUR CAR... 


@ If possible choose lot where you 
park and lock car yourself. 


@ If you can’t lock car, then lock 
valuables in trunk and keep trunk 
key. 

@ Count change carefully. 


@ Check car for damage before leav- 
ing lot. 

@ Ask immediate settlement for any 
damage. You may get it. 


@ If you sue, make sure it’s worth 
your time. 


@ After taking precautions — don’t 
worry. The odds for a square deal 
are in your favor. 


—The Author 











were to follow his advice and make 


‘some extra money he wouldn’t 


realize a cent out of it—and he 
knew it. Yet he generously offered 
me this advice, evidently based on 
experience. I believe the boss was 
of the opinion that everyone was 
dishonest, and felt the best way to 
keep his men from taking money 
belonging to the parking lot was to 
show them how to get it from the 
customers. 


CoNTRARY TO THE opinion of 
some people, we used all the pre- 
cautionary methods we knew in 
order to keep from denting fenders. 
However, to keep up with the pace 
of the business, we had to work at 
top speed and in close quarters. 
Occasionally we would misjudge 
distance. When we did dent a 
fender we took all precautions to 
keep the owner from finding it out. 

George got in a beautiful late 
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model Nash convertible, one eve- 
ning. The right rear fender hit the 
car-next to it and flattened against 
the tire. George called me over, 
and we pulled the fender away 
from the tire, and then he had me 
park the car in the darker part of 
the lot in such a way that the right 
side of the car was away from the 
light. The owner came some time 
later and drove it away without 
even seeing the damage. He didn’t 
come back. 

It wouldn’t have done him any 
good, anyhow. Once a damaged 
car was off the lot we had instruc- 
tions to forget immediately that 
we had ever seen it. Had this man 
returned, we would have denied 
any knowledge of his bent fender 
and impressed on him that he could 
have had his fender bent in many 
other places than our parking lot. 


He wouldn’t* have stood a chance. ~ 


Occasionally a driver would no- 
tice a dented fender before he left 
the lot. It was then up to us to 
express our regret but at the same 
time to point to the ticket we had 
given him when we parked his 
car, which plainly stated in fine 
print that we were not responsible 
for accidents. The printed word 
has a lot of power. Most drivers, 
on reading the fine print, were 
convinced that damages could not 
be collected and, outside of a few 
wrathful words, would give us no 
more trouble. A few drivers, how- 
ever, were angry enough to take 
the case to court or report to their 
insurance companies. They dis- 
covered that damages could be col- 
lected, despite the finely printed 
words. All they needed was proper 
evidence. 

Remember, I only worked in one 
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lot, under one man, with one 
policy. For all I know all the other 
parking lots in the United States 
may be as pure as gold and give 
away cash prizes and sets of silver- 
ware when they are responsible for 
any damage. 

In regard to stealing from cars, 
the men I worked with were rea- 
sonably honest. I never knew any 
of them to take anything from a 
car except something to eat or 
drink. A motorist could leave his 
wrist watch, gold cuff links, shot- 
gun or even money—and always 
find it when he came back. But 
just let the unwary driver.leave an 
open box of apples, oranges, candy, 
or a bottle of whiskey with the seal 
broken! 

Most drivers had more sense 
tharf to leave such items. Some 
were downright distrustful and 
would lock everything of value in 
the car trunk. They left us the 
ignition keys and kept the trunk 
keys with them. 

I had been working about four 
months when I got fired. I always 
told George off when he became 
too arrogant and bossy. He had 
attempted to fire me twice before, 
but the boss didn’t agree. Finally, 
one night I got under George’s 
skin so much he blew his top. The 
boss had to choose between the 
two of us, and naturally George 
was much more valuable to him 
than I was. 

My career as a 
tendant ended that night. I had 
gained a lot of experience and ap- 
preciated it. So much so that when 
I drive into Hollywood now, I find 
a place to park on a quiet side 
street. Much cheaper that = 
Better on the car, too. 


parking lot. at- 








Patients 
Are 
People 


BY ZULMA STEELE 


Why must we lose our adult 
personalities when we enter 
even our finest hospitals? 


®@ THE NIGHT HaD been filled with 
pain and fear, but just before 
dawn the woman in Room 407— 
exhausted—dropped off to sleep. 
A half hour later, on the stroke of 
five a.m., her door crashed open 
from the corridor. “Time to wash 
up,” the nurse announced briskly, 
snapping on the harsh overhead 
light and banging down a basin 
with a hideous clatter. 

Get out, the woman muttered 
into her pillow. Go away and let 
me sleep. 

But aloud, she said nothing. 
Meekly she sat up to wash face 
and hands, brush her teeth. Then 
she lay back to “rest” on an empty 
stomach for two hours until the 
arrival of breakfast—cold toast and 
unspeakable coffee. 

I know. For I was that tongue- 
swallowing woman. Once again 
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I submitted to the indignity of 
being a hospital patient. 

Outside the hospital I am con- 
sidered an adult human being, 
responsible enough at least to take 
my own temperature and call the 
doctor if it climbs too high. But 
like all other patients in a hospital 
nightshirt, I am treated and ordered 
about like an unruly child. Nurses 
humorously talk down to me; doc- 
tors retreat from my questions be- 
hind a professional Iron Curtain. 
Surely the hospital patient is the 
most underprivileged and over- 
charged of paying guests! 

For room service in my bare 
cubbyhole—without a fan to stir 
the dead August air nor a private 
telephone to bring in the world 
behind bars—I was to pay $15 a 
day. Anyone would tell you I was 
lucky, at that, to get that last 
available room—for I wasn’t des- 
perately ill. 

“I'd better keep you quiet a few 
days,” my doctor had said as he 
called the Admission Office. “I'll 
do some tests and”—he winked— 
“you'll get a good rest in the hos- 
pital.” 

Rest? I hooted. 

I remembered too well the pre- 
dawn hospital wakings, the hourly 
interruptions of routine duties, the 
wakeful evenings when my adult 
self refused to adjust to the early 
curfew imposed upon all patients. 
How much peace of mind while a 
prisoner, hemmed in by a wall of 
enforced, artificial cheeriness? 

Now hospitals have troubles too, 
I know, with overworked doctors 
and nurses often driven to exhaus- 
tion. But how is it that with surgi- 
cal technique growing daily more 
flawless, medical manners appear 
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to grow more and more terrible? 
No profession stands in greater 
néed of an Emily Post. Doctors 
and nurses must know that to a sick 
person a word of sympathy can be 
as therapeutic as medicine. Yet the 
hospital approach to the quivering 
patient appears to be summed up 
with “Treat ’em rough and tell ’em 
nothing.” 

I know, of course, that. no one 
sick enough to be in a hospital bed 
can be entirely normal—even that 
50 per cent of patients who, like 
myself, are ambulatory (in for a 
check-up, diagnosis or convalescing 
toward the door). But is all that 
mystery really necessary? I’m not 
going to toss and turn if nurse tells 
me my temperature has risen one 
degree. But I will fret if she as- 
sumes a bright false smile and 
refuses any information on progress 
up or down the thermometer. 

A fellow patient of mine worried 
desperately about a new treatment 
ordered by her doctor. Was it 
“needles”? “Cutting”? Would she 
scream with pain or have courage 
to take her medicine in silence? 
The girl had a vivid imagination 
and let it run wild throughout a 
sleepless night. Next morning she 
was given a glass of tasteless fluid 
to drink. That was the new treat- 
ment, as could have been explained 
in a sentence had doctor or nurse 


_ taken time to “treat” her adult 


fears. 

Like a child, too, the hospital 
patient has no privacy—unless he 
can afford to triple expenses with 
day and night “specials.” Daily, 
through my “private” room, 
marched a procession of doctors, 
nurses, internes, technicians, anes- 
thetists, handy men, priests, dieti- 





PATIENTS ARE PEOPLE 


cians, maids—often without knock- 
ing and usually without introduc- 
tions. 

“Let’s have a look,” remarked 
the strange goateed gentleman in 
the white coat one morning, as he 
nonchalantly flung back my covers 
and proceeded to do just that. It 
seemed an eternity before the head 
nurse came panting up to chap- 
erone the doctor’s examination. 
Later that day, a nurse I'd never 
seen before burst into my room 
which was then crowded with visi- 
tors. “Did your bowels move this 
morning?” she inquired in a loud 
whisper that brought blushes to 
every cheek, including my own. 

How much worse the lack of 
privacy must be in a ward, I hate 
to think. One patient from the 
floor below told me she felt like 
a guinea pig after being case- 
historied, pawed over by medical 
students and held up for inspection, 
like a butterfly on a pin, at Grand 
Rounds. “I could stand the poking 
and prying, but when they argued 
over my X-rays I began to get 
scared.” 

Another patient overheard two 
internes carelessly lay bets on his 
diagnosis—which did little to in- 
crease his confidence in the staff. 
Others have been frightened by 
medical terms the doctors glibly 
talked over their heads, as though 
they were deaf. 

A needless indignity to private 
and ward patients alike is the end- 
less waiting and run-around from 
one hospital office to another. You 
see them on the hard benches of 
the clinics—men who have begged 
a half day off from the job, wor- 
ried mothers with small children 
restless on the bench beside them 


or left at home untended. Hour 
after hour they sit and wait. No 
wonder we call them “patients”! 

Some delay cannot be helped, 
of course. But is one minute of the 
doctor’s time actually worth an 
hour of the patient’s, as the hos- 
pital seems to assume? Not only 
does the patient patiently wait, he 
must take care not to prod the 
officials in charge or—human na- 
ture being what it is even under 
a starched shirtfront—he will find — 
the wait-even longer. An occa- © 
sional “I’m sorry you’ve had to 
wait so long,” an encouraging © 
“Your turn will come soon” would — 
go far toward thawing the clinic © 
chill. 

One Sunday morning a friend — 
of mine stood by the emergency © 
entrance of a large hospital when — 
an old Negro limped in to return © 
a pair of crutches loaned him when 
he left the ward weeks before.” 
“Clinic is closed today,” the mar- 
tinet at the desk informed him. 

“But this is my day off, Miss,” 
he quavered, “if you could only 
take and give them to the kind 
doctor for me—” 

The old man had journeyed by 
trolley half across the city, lugging 
those crutches, but the reply was 
implacable: “You'll have to bring 
them between two and four Thurs- 
day afternoons.” 

Not only patients but visitors 
often run a gauntlet of bad man- 
ners at the hospital gate. There 
are exceptions, of course. A sym- 
pathetic receptionist can perform 
a miracle of public relations for 
any hospital. Too often, though, 
the face at the hospital window sets 
in lines of suspicion. 

In the lobby of a large Connect- 
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icut institution one afternoon, I 
watched a file of visitors to the 
wards pass inspection by one such 
disagreeable dragon. A family of 
three that had driven a hundred 
miles to see a sick child hung their 
heads meekly when she repulsed 
them: “No more than two visitors 
at a time—you know that!” Each 
package or pathetic paper bag of 
_ gifts for the sick must be opened 
’ before her gimlet eye. “No candy, 
no cigarets allowed,” she’d say, 
' tossing back the offending presents 
with scorn. All but frisked of their 
pride, each visitor cringed upstairs 
to the ward to see the friend or 
relative who had committed the 
crime of being too poor to afford 
courteous treatment. 

In the hospital’s eye, the visitor 
can make a faux pas even worse 
than taking up the nurse’s time 
with flowers which have to be put 
in water or ice cream which must 
be dished out. That is the crime 
of asking how the patient is getting 
on. 

Just last August, however, enter- 
prising Montefiore Hospital in New 

ork City about-faced with the 
Rovel courtesy called “Interview 
Night.” For an hour each Tuesday 
just before the visiting hour, the 
felatives of patients at Montefiore 
Mect and question doctors and 
social workers. Here fears are 
calmed, plans for convalescence 
laid out and a sure path made for 
getting the sick person back to nor- 
mal. (Other hospitals please copy! ) 

Rules are necessary, of course. 
But if sick people must submit, like 
children, to a rigid routine, why not 
tell them what ts the routine. Why 
don’t more hospitals put out an 
explanatory pamphlet like that in 
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Rhode Island which greets each 
new patient with When You Are a 
Guest of Providence Hospital? 

The few hospitals which have 
made the daring step of treating 
patients as intelligent if ailing 
guests rather than as irritating dim- 
wits have been astonished at the 
improved morale all around. Pa- 
tients told who is who on the staff, 
when to expect meals and bedpans, 
how to ask for special service, etc., 
ask fewer stupid questions. Fewer 
explanations and errands mean less 
work for the staff. By asking to be 
skipped on some of the dawn-to- 
dusk washings and dustings, some 
patients both added to their rest 
hours and cut down on staff work. 

It may have been a patient— 
irritable like myself at being slapped 
awake at dawn with a wet wash- 
cloth—who started the revolution 
at University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. That institution, in 1946, 
shocked the professional world by 
daring to start the day at eight a.m. 
instead of at the customary seven. 
Did anyone mourn the time-hon- 
ored seven-to-seven routine? No. 
Doctors and nurses already on the 
modern eight-hour shift welcomed 
the chance to gear their lives to the 
normal outside world, while a spe- 
cial team in the operating room 
took care of early-bird surgeons. 

And the patients? No protests 
rose above the happy chorus of 
early-morning snores. University 
Hospital patients were being in- 
dulged in the doctor’s prime pre- 
scription for the sick: rest! 

May the chorus rise from rooms 
and wards in hospitals all over the 
country as the patients throw off 
their patience and demand to be 
treated as people, too! ae 





The Milk Has Not Soured | 


BY GEORGE X. SAND 


Every now and then comes a forceful reminder 
that true friends are everywhere there are people 
—a reminder such as this dramatic true experience 


@ tr HAPPENED on a warm Sunday 
evening; I’d been driving my 
family homeward along a heavily 
congested highway following a visit 
with nearby relatives. Suddenly 
there came an ominous rush of air 
through the car. 

Seated beside me, holding our 
baby in her arms, my wife screamed. 
“Tt’s Gail—she’s fallen out!” 

It was true. Somehow our little 
three-year-old had d to un- 
lock one of the rear doors of the 
sedan. 

I shall never forget those eight 
or 10 seconds it took me to stop 
the car and go racing back to the 
crumpled little form, so terribly 


still against the concrete highway. 

Behind me my wife had stag- 
gered from the car. “My baby! Oh, 
my God, my baby!” 

And God must have been watch- 
ing. For miraculously, the heavy 
traffic seemed suddenly to have 
abated, and-not a single vehicle 
approached to run us down. 

I lifted the limp little body, car- 
ried it quickly toward a roadside 
home. Residents of the house, 
hearing my wife’s cries, were al- 
ready running across the lawn to 
help. 

“Here—lay her down here,” a 
man instructed tenderly, indicating 
a divan on the wide porch. “No, 
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never mind about the bloodstains.” 

A motherly woman relieved my 
sobbing wife of the frightened 
baby. A second man had already 
hurried out to drive our stalled 
auto from the highway. In the 
living room of this home, the Sun- 
day evening peace of which had 
been so violently shattered, some- 
one phoned for a doctor. 

By this time our injured daugh- 
ter had regained consciousness. 
Her choking, piercing cries sent 
shivers through me as I began a 
quick examination of the sweet 
little face, now paper-white and 
blood-smeared. 

I felt a reassuring pressure 
against my shoulder. “Steady—she 
will be all right,” a man’s voice 
advised quietly. “She wouldn’t be 


able to scream like that if it were 
otherwise.” 


I caught myself staring hope- 


fully upward at this stranger whose 
arm reached out to me. I sus- 
— that his reassuring words 
ad been chosen mainly to make 
me feel better. And I wanted so 
desperately to believe him. 

“It being Sunday night there 
are no neighborhood doctors avail- 
able,” he continued. “However, 
we’ve located one in the next town. 
He’s waiting for us now. Come.” 

While the woman who still held 
our baby rode with us, our un- 
known benefactor led the way 
quickly in his own car, purposely 
following a deserted alternate route. 

The serious-faced doctor, admin- 
istering first aid, advised us to drive 
the comparatively short distance to 
our home where our family physi- 
cian could take over and summon 
an ambulance. 

Our new-found friends, mean- 
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while, after helping to lift our now 
silent child back into our car, had 
melted unobtrusively away into the 
darkness, refusing to accept even 
our hurried thanks as payment for 
their services. 

“They were wonderful to us— 
simply wonderful,” my wife choked 
from the back seat as we hurried 
homeward. “It is seldom that you 
encounter people like that any 
more.” 


BuT, ONCE BACK in our own resi- 
dential neighborhood, similar as- 
sistance, warm and spontaneous, 
was likewise immediately forth- 
coming. A dinner party in full 
progress across the street from our 
house broke up immediately as the 
hostess, an ex-nurse, left her guests 
to come to our aid. On all sides 
men started up their automobiles 
to go in search of the local doctor 
(whose telephone likewise did not 
answer), and when the doctor and 
ambulance arrived these same men 
delved into their pockets to press 
money into my hand to cover any 
immediate expenses we might en- 
counter. 

At the big hospital the waiting 
surgeon diagnosed the injuries as 
a fractured skull, possible concus- 
sion of the brain and multiple abra- 
sions. Our daughter was whisked 
away behind closed doors. 

Then began the long wait. While 
the city grew silent without, while 
shaded light fell noncommittally 
against enameled white walls and 
the hands of the big ticking clock 
over the receiving desk appeared 
to drag, sometimes to stop alto- 
gether for long periods, I sat stiffly 
beside my wife. 

“We’ve got to pray,” she whis- 
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pered after awhile. “Oh, darling, 
we've got to pray for her.” And I 
found myself thinking of God. I 
seemed to have a habit of forget- 
ting God except during times like 
this. I prayed. 

At last a door opened and the 
surgeon reappeared. “You'd both 
better go home—get some rest,” he 
advised simply. “We won’t know 
anything definite until the X-ray 
pictures are developed.” 


THE FOLLOWING Day I could do 
no work, departing instead, at 
dawn, with my wife, for the hos- 
pital. And, early though it was, 
no less than three of the neighbor- 
hood wives, seeing the lights on in 
our house, came to the door to 
offer their services in caring for our 
baby and in doing the washing and 
all the other routine household 
chores now suddenly suspended. 
One woman confessed that she and 
her husband hadn’t been able to 
sleep all night. . . . 

“It’s amazing—and inspiring,” 
my wife commented. “Why, we’ve 
lived here but a few months; we 
hardly know some of these people!” 

I nodded, feeling a_ strange 
tightness in my throat. 

That morning we received a 
definite diagnosis from the sur- 
geon: our daughter was suffering 
from a five-inch fracture of the 
skull, beginning just over the left 
eye, and concussion of the brain. 
She would have to remain confined 
to the hospital. Later, following 
her release, she must be confined 
to her home for weeks. Rest and 
quiet were essential if she were to 
recover. 

Kneeling there before the small 
hospital bed, looking at the sleep- 


ing little figure swathed in white 
bandages, I offered up grateful 
thanks. And I made a few prom- 
ises, too. Henceforth I was deter- 
mined to show a new interest in 
my fellow man. 

It was dark again by the time we 
returned from the hospital, tired 
and hungry. Our little one, we 
discovered, had been fed; she was 
sleeping peacefully in her crib. 

A neighbor’s wife, sitting quietly 
in a chair in our living room, 
smiled up at us. “There are a few 
surprises waiting for you in the 
kitchen.” We found covered dishes 
of prepared food, requiring only a 
quick warm-up; coffee; a plate of © 
fresh biscuits. 

“Who did it?” I asked softly. 

The woman smiled again. “Why, 
everyone brought something, I 
guess.” 

Seeing our car before the house, 
people began coming to the door 
in ones and twos. All asked the 
same question: how was our in- 
jured little girl? What could they © 
do to help? 

One of the men who came was 
attired in dirty overalls—a garage 
mechanic. He’d watched me‘stand 
before the telephone in his small 
gasoline station, several miles away, 
the night of the accident—angrily 
slapping my own face in a fruitless 
effort to control a voice that broke 
and shook as I explained to a sym- 
pathetic operator that an emer- 
gency existed; that a doctor and 
ambulance were needed immedi- 
ately or my little girl might die. 

Another was a man for whom 
I’d never had time in the past for 
more than a quick wave or a 
casual nod as I drove past his 
neatly landscaped home. This man 
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now stood on my threshold, genu- 
ine concern on his face as he awk- 
wardly held out a big bouquet of 
flowers to be taken to the hospital. 

How long could it go on? In the 
days that followed, as we continued 
to spend practically all our daylight 
hours at the hospital, as friendly 
neighbors and friends insisted un- 
selfishly in taking care of our baby, 
our home, even our lawns, I 
reached the point where I stopped 
asking myself the question. 

For we have our daughter back 
with us now, well on the road to 
recovery. And although we no 
longer need assistance, evidence of 
its availability—of basic human 
kindness and consideration—con- 
tinues to be felt from all sides. 

After learning somehow of the 
accident, a woman in New York 
state wrote a glowing letter of en- 
couragement, and another, with 


MINISTERIAL MANEUVERS___ 


three children of her own, took the 
time to stop by and lend us several 
albums of: nursery rhyme records. 

As for me, I haven’t forgotten 
the promises I made Him. I have 
set about quietly to repay as many 
of the unsolicited kindnesses shown 
us as possible. For the first time in 
a hurried, youthful life I am tak- 
ing time to pause and talk feelingly 
with those about me. And, by 
helping a neighbor to re-seed his 
lawn, perhaps by making an ex- 
tra purchase of some sought-after 
household item, I am learning to 
tap and drink thirstily of those 
wonderful freshets of human kind- 
ness which seem to lie so close be-. 
neath the surface of even the most 
noncommittal exterior. 

For I have become convinced 
that the milk of human kindness 
has by no means soured. Defi- 
nitely not. aes 


I —————— | 


@ Reluctantly, the chairman of a banker's club granted the town’s new 
minister permission to make a charity speech at the next gathering of 
the tycoons. “But keep it short, Reverend,” the chairman pleaded. “These 
bankers are all busy men.” The young cleric promised to be brief. 


Standing up before the assembled bankers, the minister said: “The Bible 
says, ‘He that giveth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord.’ Gentlemen, 
if the terms of this loan meet your requirements for ample security, put 
your money on the table before you.” The young pastor made a record 


collection! —Judith Gold 


@ Early in his ministerial career Harry Emerson Fosdick concluded service 
one morning with the remark that the following Sunday he would preach 
on the subject of liars. “As preparation,” he said, “I should like you to 
read the 17th chapter of Mark.” 


The next week as he began his sermon he said: “Now all of you who 
have done as I suggested and read the 17th chapter of Mark, please raise 
your hands.” Nearly every hand in the congregation went up. “Good,” 
said the preacher, “you're just the people I want to speak to. There is 
no 17th chapter of Mark.” —Theodore Rubin 





BY WILLIAM MORAN 


He could even sell insu: ance to a man with no 


dependents. In fact he has—to Elmer Leterman 


®@ 4 RISING YOUNG stage comedian 
was recently throwing money away 
in a New York night club. A 
plumpish stranger of engaging 
mien fell into conversation with 
him. “Why do you patronize a 
joint like this?” the stranger asked. 
“You ought to be puttiig your 
salary in annuities.” 

Within a few days the stranger, 
Elmer Leterman, one of the coun- 
try’s most unusual insurance sales- 
men, tied up a third of the come- 
dian’s salary in annuities. Leter- 
man both gained and lost on the 
transaction. He owned the night 
club. 

Leterman is the acknowledged 
dean of the indirect approach to 
selling insurance. Owning a night 


club is one way of meeting prospec- 
tive clients. Leterman is the Amer- 

ican agent for a Honolulu nut com-~ 
pany because the stores he sells nuts | 
to are prospects for group insur-_ 
ance. He patronizes six different _ 
dentists, getting his teeth cleaned 

once a month in the hope of insur-| 
ing the dentists before his tooth” 
enamel is all worn away in the’ 

process. 

Leterman’s favorite roundabout 
route to the dotted line is the 
personal favor. He lends people’ 
money, gets them jobs, introduces 
them to important contacts, extri- 
cates them from jams and finds 
apartments for them—then sells 
them insurance. In the past 25 
years, Leterman has sold some 
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Elmer originated the freak policy idea, although he doesn’t go in for the prac- 
tice now. Harpo Marx's hands and Chaplin’s feet were once insured by him 


$40,000,000 in life insurance to in- 
dividuals and a quarter of a billion 
dollars in group policies. 

A dark, intense man, beset by 
personal problems, called at Leter- 
man’s offices a few months ago, 
seeking advice. Leterman straight- 
ened him out. The advice seeker 
Was radio’s Mr. Anthony. 

A Broadway producer was hav- 
ing salary trouble with an actor 
he badly needed for a role. He 
dumped the problem in Leterman’s 
lap. Leterman effected a quick 
compromise. Both the producer 
and the actor were clients of his. 

An insurance salesman’s com- 
missions, which over the years have 
averaged Leterman $1,500 weekly, 
derive from premiums paid by the 
insured during the first 10 years of 
the life of a policy. Death of the 
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insured, or lapse of the policy, 
jeopardizes a salesman’s livelihood. 
Leterman sees to it that his policy- 
holders take good care of them- 
selves, and that they prosper. 

A company that carried a Leter- 
man group policy was once in tem- 
porary but serious financial diffi- 
culties. Leterman brought the pres- 
ident of the company and a 
big banker together. The banker 
agreed to lend the company money. 
Leterman’s commissions on the 
group policy were thus removed 
from jeopardy. He showed his ap- 
preciation to the banker by selling 
him a big personal policy. 

Leterman, a bald, meticulously- 
groomed man with a round, guile- 
less countenance and a quick smile, 
was born 50 years ago in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. His father 





operated a department store. Elmer 
quit school at 14 to become a sales- 
man of anything for which there 
was a conceivable demand. When, 
at 25, Leterman decided to go into 
the insurance business in New 
York, an influential friend who 
knew practically everybody, ar- 
ranged a dinner for him and an- 
nounced to a group of distinguished 
guests, for whom he had done 
favors, that he would like them 
to help young Leterman get off 
to a flying start. The guests 
bought $1,200,000 of insurance, on 
which Leterman eventually col- 
lected about $35,000 in commissions. 

The dinner that launched him 
in the insurance business perma- 
nently impressed Leterman with 
the value of the personal favor, the 
wide acquaintanceship and the big 
name. Although Leterman began 
his favor-doing with actual detach- 
ment, he eventually became caught 
up in the spirit of the thing. Today 
he often finds himself automatically 
looking around for new kinds of 
favors to do for people who already 
have more insurance than they can 
comfortably carry. 

The door of Leterman’s private 
sanctum in a sumptuous suite in 
Rockefeller Center is always open 
to callers, particularly to salesmen. 
Every salesman is a potential in- 
surance prospect. A photographer 
who once called at Leterman’s of- 
fice learned that Leterman didn’t 
need any photographs but that he 
needed protection against the un- 
certainties of mortal existence. He 
left with applications for three 
different kinds of insurance. 

Leterman is the originator of 
the freak policy—a fact that he 
somewhat regrets. A freak policy 
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Durante’s nose was insured for $500,0¢ 
against accident making it any small 
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Elmer tagged Mary Pickford’s famous 
curls for one millon dollars in 1928 


In 1930, the roll of Eddie Cantor's 
eyes also was insured for a million 
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is one that is contrived with an 
eye on publicity rather than on 
protection. Leterman insured Mary 
Pickford’s curls, Harpo Marx’s 
hands, Bob Burns’ Arkansas drawl 
and Jimmy Durante’s nose. Such 
policies are usually allowed to lapse 
after they have served their pur- 
pose, and are frowned on in insur- 
ance circles. Leterman, who has 
lately grown conservative, doesn’t 
e to handle freak policies any 
re. One man recently requested 
rance on his sense of smell. 


Leterman regards his personal 
ce as a business asset that 
uld be as distinctive as a tooth- 
te tube or the design of an auto- 
ile. Who, he asks, remembers 
man with cuffs on his trousers, 
ttons on his jacket sleeves or a 
dkerchief pocket? He has dis- 
d with those features in his 
suits. 
* Leterman would like to see cities, 
ag well as business and industrial 
Ofganizations, go in for group in- 
surance. He hopes to sell the City 
of New York the idea of insuring 
itg police force. In a gesture that 


t 


THERE’S ONE IN EVERY CROWD 


was a combination of business acu- 
men and genuine good will, he 
presented the horseback cops of 
Central Park with $1,000 paid-up 
policies. He often pops in magis- 
trates’ courts, sitting on the bench 
with the judge, frequently paying 
a fine for an unfortunate and later 
sending around an electric fan or a 
new water cooler for a broken- 
down chamber of justice. 
Conservative insurance men may 
not subscribe to the showmanship 
that Elmer Leterman has intro- 


.duced into the field. They admi 


though, that he has done mu 
to keep headliners from being 
breadliners—and, certainly, tens of 
thousands of employees of ciga- 
rette companies, department stores, 
movie companies, cigar outfits and 
dairy organizations have group in- 
surance today because Leterman 
superimposed showmanship on 
salesmanship. 

Leterman once sold a quarter of 
a million dollars’ worth of life in- 
surance to a man with no living 
relatives or dependents. Eighteen 
charities were named as the benefi- 
ciaries. Elmer Leterman had in- 
sured himself. oe 





@ Discussing his tennis technique, a stout, amiable bald man panted, 
“My brain immediately barks out a command to my body. ‘Run forward 
speedily!’ it says, ‘start right away! Slam the ball gracefully over the net, 


then walk slowly back.’” 


“And then what happens?” he was asked. 
“And then,” replied the would-be athlete, “my body says, “Who, me?’” 


@ An American businessman, living in China, encountered an old-school 
Chinese merchant after playing a few strenuous sets of tennis. The Ameri- 
can was perspiring freely and breathing quite heavily. The native gentle- 
man surveyed him with obvious concern. 

“Surely,” he said, “you could hire some coolies to do all that for you!” 
—Barclay Braden 





My Most Unforgettable 
Alligator 


BY MARGARET COOPER GAY 


Uncle Clay, like Caesar, had his Brutus—only his stole chickens 


® THE FIRST TIME I remember see- 
ing Brutus, Uncle Clay was carrying 
him up the front stairs to give him 
a bath in our tub. Uncle Clay bent 
forward and travelled fast, holding 
Brutus’ jaws shut with one hand 
while the other elbow secured his 
tail, though the tip slapped sullenly 
at the balustrade. Plainly neither of 
them was enthusiastic about the 
bath, but Grandmam had declared 
that if she must live in the house 
with an alligator it was going to be 
a clean alligator, so every Saturday 
morning in winter Brutus was 
scrubbed from snout to tail. 

Years before, Uncle Clay had 
bought Brutus in Florida, a just- 
hatched alligator about as long as 
his hand, and had 
brought him home 
along with some 
hermit crabs, a 
chameleon 
chained to a scarf- 
pin and an assort- 
ment of air plants 
and palmettos. 

The alligator ate 


the hermit crabs; the chameleon 
didn’t eat at all, and the plants 
withered away. Everyone expected 
Brutus to go the way of the other 
souvenirs, but to the amazement of 
all the family and the dismay of 
most he thrived and grew. 

By the time I knew him, Brutus 
was about three feet long and as 
much a member of the family as 
some undesirable in-law would have 
been. 

The household was sharply di- 
vided, pro- and anti-Brutus. Uncle 
Clay, being respon- 
sible for Brutus’ 
presence, defend- 
ed him as strongly 
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as if the alligator were candidate 
for President on the Democratic 
ticket. He pointed out that Brutus’ 
family was one of the most ancient 
in the world. He called on Grandpa 
to testify that alligators had served 
the South unselfishly in giving their 
hides to shoe the Army of the Con- 
federacy. Grandpa, who was anti- 
Brutus, admitted that this was true, 
adding promptly that, while he 
hadn’t worn ’gator shoes during 
The War, he’d be willing to try if 
Brutus furnished the hide. 

“Furnish the hide!” Uncle Clay 
would thump his knee. “Why, alli- 
gators ought to be protected. Yes, 
sir, they’re getting scarce. And do 
you know Brutus has got two sets 
of eyelids—and still he goes to sleep 
with his eyes open?” 

Someone suggested that this was 

a waste of eyelids. 
“Nothing’s wasted on an alliga- 
tor,” Uncle Clay declared. “Sup- 
pose he breaks his teeth, or they fall 
out—he just grows another set. And 
an alligator is the only reptile in 
the world with voice enough to 
make itself heard a mile away; just 
you wait till Brutus gets his growth, 
you'll hear something like you’ve 
never heard before!” 

We did. From the first warm 
days of spring, when he was moved 
out to his pen in the garden, Brutus 
dreamed of love, bawled for love, 
and the wonder is he didn’t get it. 
Take the pounding of surf on a 
rocky shore, the roar of hurricane 
and the bellowing of an angry bull, 
combine with the howl of a hungry 
hyena and you have a fair imitation 
of Brutus’ love song. 

Hear him a mile away? Old Owl, 
who was the best cook in Kentucky, 
used to shiver at the sound and say, 
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“Any minute now I ’spect to see a 
whole passel o’ she-’gators come 
traipsin’ in from Floriday—and 
Miste’ Clay’ll keep ’em all.” 

It was no fault of Brutus’ that 
the she-’gators didn’t come, for 
with every bellow he emitted a 
musky scent, somewhat like skunk 
but thicker, which was carried by 
the wind to she-’gators far away. 
When the moon was high Brutus 
bellowed and stank the whole night 
through, until, somewhere around 
the end of June, frustration over- 
whelmed him and, with a last blast 
of musk, he settled down to another 
year of celibacy. 

For the rest of the summer Brutus 
bathed in the horse-trough sunk 
level with the ground in his pen, 
sunned himself on the bank beside 
it, and complained like a pampered 
woman. When the weather was dry 
he roared for rain, when it rained 
he shouted for sunshine; he barked 
at children and dogs and Old Owl 
and Grandmam, ’specially Grand- 
mam. 

Brutus’ bark was bad enough to 
hear; it was alarming to behold. 
Peacefully asleep, he’d suddenly 
look up and his cat-pupiled eyes 
would narrow to merest slits. He’d 
strain to turn his head, though he 
should have known his neck 
wouldn’t bend, and then he’d heave 
himself around to face the object 
of his displeasure. He’d suck him- 
self full of air until his whole hide- 
ous body bloated to dragon-size. 
When he couldn’t hold another 
molecule of air he’d huff it out in 
barks, “Hoo-uff!” and a few sec- 
onds later, “Hoo-uff!” until his 
enemy had fled and he was barked 
down to his own size again. The 
only people he didn’t bark at were 





MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE ALLIGATOR 


Uncle Clay and Luther, the house 
tl and, after all, they took care of 


WHEN Brutus was silent in the 
summertime we worried, for that 
meant he was up to no good. In 
addition to his pool and sundeck, 
Brutus’ pen contained a shelter 


made of planks into which he re- | 


tired at intervals for privacy and 
meditation. It is seldom possible 
for a person to say that an animal 
thinks, let alone what it thinks; but 
in Brutus’ case we knew. Brutus 
thought of liberty and chicken, and 
with him to think was to act. 

Time and again his silences went 
unnoticed until some furious neigh- 
bor telephoned to demand that we 
“come and get that plagued alli- 
gator out of the chicken house.” 
Luther would set out in haste, and 
after a while he’d come trudging 
back, dragging Brutus by the tail 
still clutching a mangled chicken. 

There wasn’t anything we could 
do about it except build the fence 
higher and dig the underground 
barricade deeper. Still Brutus got 
out. Luther fed him until he 
bulged, and still Brutus craved 
chicken, though every summer he 
grew so much that in the fall a new 
box had to be built for what we 
euphemistically called his hiberna- 
tion period. One summer he grew 
as long as a man, and Uncle Clay 
got him a glass-topped box which 
the darkies vowed was a coffin. 
That winter Brutus lived in the 
warm cellar and was more can- 
tankerous than ever. 

All of the writings about alli- 
gators that I have read state em- 
phatically that adult specimens 
remain dormant throughout the 


winter; but I guess Brutus didn’t 
read much, because he was far 
from dormant. 

When Grandmam or Old Owl 
would enter the back parlor over- 
head on some innocent errand 
Brutus was instantly all jungle 
beast, all menace. He’d blow him- 
self up and bark until Grandmam, 
who was an uncomplaining woman, 
would declare that she didn’t know 
how she was going to endure that 
noise any longer. Finally, by com- 
mon consent, the back parlor was 
closed; but Brutus only sharpened 
his hearing and barked whenever 
Grandmam or Old Owl moved 
anywhere on the first floor. 

Old Owl threatened to quit, 
though she’d been with us nearly 
all her life. Daisy, who helped in 
the kitchen, refused to fetch pre- 
serves or pickles from the basement. 
And just after Christmas, Luther 
fell ill. When Old Owl was told to 
tend the furnace she swore she 
wouldn’t; then, shouting com- 
plaints, she did it, running up and 
down, shoveling coal like mad, 
slamming doors, making more noise 
than Brutus. But she kept us warm 
until, on the coldest night of winter, 
the fire went out. 

In the morning Brutus was dead. 

Everyone said Old Owl inten- 
tionally let the fire go out and, 
oddly enough, we were furious. For 
a long time home 
wasn’t quite the 
same without 
Brutus. 








GET LOST! 


BY BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 


It’s an awful fear that grips 
a man when the woods close in; 
the precautions are quite simple 


® Two TEEN-AGE brothers on vaca- 
tion were exploring backwoods 
roads in their parents’ car. Some 
10 miles from the main highway 
they saw a partridge fly across the 
road and alight in the edge of the 
dense second-growth. The younger 
boy eagerly jumped out with his 
gun and rushed into the woods. 
The bird flushed, sailed a short dis- 
tance, alighted again. The boy 
followed. 

Ten minutes later the older lad, 
thinking he heard his brother call 
from up around the bend in the nar- 
row sand trail, drove ahead to pick 
him up. He was not there. The 
brother blew the horn, listened, 
shouted. But the stiff breeze through 
the trees dissipated the sounds. 
Frightened, he laboriously turned 
the car around and drove back. 
And finally, near hysteria, he raced 
homeward, even forgetting in his 
fear and haste to mark the exact 
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spot where his brother had entered 
the woods. 

Two days later the youngster was 
found—dead. He had thrown the 
gun away. He had raced crazily 
through the thick woods. Most of 
his clothes were torn off, his body 
cut and slashed. He was no more 
than half a mile from the place 
where he had started. The lad had 
become a sacrifice to his own fear. 
Shock, exertion, hunger and ex- 
posure had taken his life. 

He was a boy. No adult would 
be so foolish. Or would he? In- 
deed, the toughest, most intelligent, 
self-sufficient of adults, even many 
well-schooled in outdoor experi- 
ence, often become as frightened 
children when the woods closes 
down on them and they realize that 
they have no idea how to get out. 

This summer more people than 
ever before will be potential candi- 


dates for the “Lost Legion.” Dur- 
ing vacation and fishing seasons 
and on through the fall hunting 
is estimated that the 
national trend toward outdoor ac- 
tivities will send at least 50 million 
people pouring into the resorts and 


scasons, it 


the away-from-it-all places. The 
majority will stick clese to populous 
centers, but. many will follow the 
urge to leave civilization, perhaps 
only for a few hours, by entering 
those unfamiliar and intriguing 
places where they can feel like a 
pioneer. Perhaps it will be only a 
walk in the woods, an afternoon 
jaunt to pick wild berries, a try at 
a big trout in a backwoods pool. 
But at now till November many 
of those “perfectly safe” junkets 
will be reported in the newspapers 
under tragic headlines. 

The real tragedy is that all those 


newspaper stories are so completely 
unnecessary! The woods and the 
far places—with the exception of 
a few areas such as the great water- 
less portions of the Southwest, some 
wild sections of the Rockies and 
Florida’s Everglades—are the saf- 
est, most healthful places on the 
face of the earth. 

It is not the regions that are 
dangerous to those who enter them,» 
it is the people themselves. Com- 
mon sense and unashamed self-— 
admission from the city dweller 
that he is a woodsman only at) 
heart, along with caution, proper 
preparation and a cool head are, 
all that are needed to avoid an 
unpleasant ending to any back< 
country trek. 

The greatest danger comes abou 
because the average vacationer 
when he thinks of the “backwoods,” 
thinks in terms of great uninhab4 
ited stretches. Seldom does 
realize that the country lying on 
the very doorstep of his favorite 
resort can be just as deadly as 4 
thousand miles of wilderness. 

I ot offhand of a section of 
Michigan which serves as a ic 
ularly good example. Onhy 250 
miles from Detroit, it acts as host 
each summer to literally hundreds 
of thousands of visitors. A main 
U. S. highway, heavily dotted with 
gas stations, farms and small vil- 
lages, runs through it. Good roads 
branch off in all directions. On 
the numerous lakes, reached by 
passable sand auto trails, cottages 
by the hundreds may be seen. 

How could a ase possibly be- 
come lost in such a country, prac- 
tically within shouting distance of 
thousands of people? A friend of 
mine asked me that very question | 
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several years ago—and nearly died 
answering it! 

He parked his car on a back- 
country trail and having consulted 
a highway map set off » doar the 
woods to find and fish a stretch of 
stream approximately half a mile 
. away. No one in his family knew 
in what direction he had driven 
when he left the cottage where they 

ere staying. Once in the woods, 

is man found that country viewed 

om a resort cottage or from a car 
Window can be most deceiving. He 
was found three days later, starved, 
bearded, weak, tattered—a nervous 
wreck. Let’s follow the man, see 
€xactly what happened and why it 
was so silly: 

' Heading confidently toward the 
Beautiful trout water he pictured 
im his mind, he soon reached a tiny 
creck. The highway map would 
not have shown such a trickle, he 
thought, so he crossed it. Soon he 
found himself in the midst of a 
tangled cedar swamp. Of course 
the generalized highway map had 
net shown that, either. 

A Michigan cedar swamp is an 
experience! It is not usually so 
very wet under foot, but it is thick 
and littered with rotted logs and 
stumps. You do not sce out of, or 
over, such a place. You do not run, 
or even walk. You stumble and 
fall through it. There are no land- 
marks, and you couldn’t see them 
if there were. Distance, because of 
the incredibly tough going, is de- 
ceptive. Actually, this particular 
swamp was little more than a mile 
square, yet the man spent two days 
in it. 

What had happened, of course, 
was that the tiny stream the man 
had crossed was the one he had set 
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_ out to find. This was its head- 


waters. Five miles down, it became 
a fishable river. Such things the 
highway map had not shown. 

Within a mile of the cottage 
where this man was staying was 
the county seat. There’ at the 
courthouse or from a conservation 
officer, he could have procured a 
detailed county map with each 
square-mile section well marked, 
each trail and stream accurately 
shown. He could Also have ac- 
quired at the same source, or pre- 
viously from a state source, a topo- 
graphic map—casily read by the 
rankest amateur—showing every 
depression, elevation, trail, swamp, 
stream and man-made landmark. 
Such maps should be the very first 
thought of vacationers entering 
strange territory, if they expect to 
be active in it, even in the most 

“civilized” sections of the country. 
And they should not only be stud- 
ied before entering the woods even 
for an afternoon, but carried! 

When this man realized he was 
lost, never having had the experi- 
ence before, he became frantic. If 
you have ever been actually lost 
you will know that, foolish or not, 
it is exactly what happens. I have 
had the experience several times. 
It takes a very cool head, indeed, 
to dominate the unaccountable 
frenzy which grips one when the 
realization finally sinks home. Any 
good woodsman will vouch for that. 
At such a moment a man can be 
either his own worst enemy—or his 
most resourceful friend. 

The first thing this man should 
have done was to have told him- 
self: “It is not you who are lost. 
It is the place from which you 


' started—your camp, your car—and 





DON’T GET Lost! 


it is only temporarily lost.” Re- 
member, few men have ever been 
so hopelessly lost, even in the most 
inaccessible regions, that they have 
never been found. Unfortunately, 
a rather large percentage of those 
who have considered themselves 
hopelessly lost, and have resorted to 
temporary insanity instead of the 
calm use of their wits, have been 
found either in bad shape or dead. 
What this man should have done 
was to sit down, get hold of himself, 
go over his -situation, detail his 
equipment. He would shortly have 
come up with heartening deduc- 
tions. Surely he would have per- 
ceived that a fire, carefully built and 
tended so not to endanger either 
himself or the forest, would even- 
tually bring aid, if he stayed by it. 
Either searchers, or the law in the 
form of fire wardens from the forest 
stations, would have found him. 
But, assuming that he did not 
consider a smoke signal, calm con- 
sideration would have shown him 
that he was not more than a couple 
of miles, at most, from his car. 
Thus, he was far from “hopelessly” 
lost. He already knew the general 
direction of the road from which 
he had entered was east-west, that 
he had been driving eastwardly, 
and had entered the woods to his 
left, therefore headed north. 
Instead of stumbling madly 
about, he should have seen the 
value of saving his strength. Al- 
though he had no compass, by 
carefully. climbing even a low ce- 
dar, using every precaution not to 
fall, he could have found his direc- 
tion by the sun. 
It is amazing how many people 
enter strange country without even 
a small compass. It is also amaz- 


ing how many carry compasses but 
fail to take readings before they 
begin a trek. Obviously, knowing 
which way is north won’t do you 
much good if you don’t know at 
least in general where you came 
from and your course, or the gen- 
eral direction of such landmarks as 
roads, streams, ridges and rail lines. 
It is quite amazing, too, how many 
lost persons disbelieve their com-j 
passes because of preconceived, and 
usually wrong, notions of directions.” 
There are many other ways to” 
ascertain general direction. At 
night there is the Big Dipper, which” 
revolves around the North Star 
Spiders usually spin webs on the 
south side of a ridge. Goldenr 
blooms bend to the north. Wil 
ducks favor the western shores of 
lakes and ponds. Tips of pine 
branches usually point east. It i 
well to know such woods lore but 
it is better to carry a map and a 


compass. : 


During the time the man we are 
following was lost he stumbled 
upon several tiny swamp streams, 
Had he followed one, it would most 
certainly have led him to the larger 
stream, which iri such heavily 
fished country would most certainly 
have crossed a trail eventually. At 
night he continued to beat against 
the enfolding arms of his captor, 
This is a prime must not for the 
lost person. He had matches to 
build a cheery fire. He had a jack- 
knife, and with it could have fash- 
ioned a comfortable camp by cut- 
ting evergreen boughs for a bed and 
a lean-to shelter. Even if he didn’t 
know how to do these things he 
could have learned, then and there. 
The labor of doing something— 


even whittling while considering 
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ways and means to find oneself— 
is one excellent way to conquer the 
hysteria which often turas what 
might have been a really interesting 
experiment in resourcefulness into 
grim tragedy. 

Let’s see what other possibilities 
the man had, for his case is typical 
of what could happen even to you. 
He possessed his fishing rod, and 
his can of worms, both of which 
| he eventually threw away. After 
washing the can in the swamp 
_ trickles, he could haye boiled water 
to drink. With his rod he could 
| have caught edible fish from these 
same swamp creeks. Blueberries 
' and blackberries were abundant. 

A portion of that really terrible 
fear which so often possesses the 
lost person is a fear of wild crea- 
' tures. This is falsely founded. Wild 
' things, in our country at least, so 

seldom pursue or attack man that 
it is really big news when they do. 
' They seek to avoid man. 
Consorting closely with Nature 
you discover that it is not fear she 
‘demands, but respect for her power 
‘and dignity. She is kind as a coun- 
‘try doctor, if you do not underesti- 
mate her—as witness the many in- 
Stances of very young children lost 
for several days who have been 
found no worse for their experience 
except for hunger and dirty faces. 
That is because they, unschooled 
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and therefore patient, were too 
young to know mere loneliness as 
fear. 

The man whose case has been 
used here as an example told me 
afterward: “Always before, I had 
had a guide to depend on.” That 
is one more rule. Just because you 
have a guide, don’t bet your life 
on him. Be prepared to fend for 
and find yourself. One of the worst 
predicaments I ever got into was 
in following a guide who, it turned 
out, didn’t know his business and 
had been depending on me to take 
care of him! 

There’s one more don’t for the 
lost man. Unless you have reason 
to believe someone is within hear- 
ing distance, waste neither time nor 
strength in endless shouting for 
help. The sound of your own fran- 
tic voice serves only to emphasize 
your predicament and to unnerve 
you. 

The most important don’t of the 
lot, however, for every outdoor 
minded person to remember this 
season and every season is this: 
don’t get lost! It is not only stupid, 
but completely unnecessary. There 
is a quotation which you should re- 
call before you step even a little 
way off the beaten vacation path- 
ways: 

“It is better to be ready and not 


go, than to go and not be ready! 
ae 





@ Daniel Boone was once asked if he had ever been lost in the woods. 
“Never got lost,” Boone countered. “But I was bewildered once for 


three days.” 


—Duncan Caidwell 


@ An Indian brave was wandering around in the wide-open spaces 
when a horseman overtook him and asked him if he were lost. “Indian 


no lost,” he replied. “Wigwam lost.” 


—Jeanne Jarratt 
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Monument Valley, on the border of Arizona and Utah, is a colossal museum of sandstone buttes. 
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When it rains, they look ghostly and unreal 


Butte named Three Sisters sets Desert's mood 


THE GREAT 


AMERICAN DESERT 


™ THE AMERICAN DESERT is one of 
the most fantastically beautiful 
areas in the world. Occupying al- 
most half a million square miles, it 
ranges from Texas to California 
and from Utah and Nevada 
through Arizona and New Mexico. 
It belongs almost exclusively to sun 
and wind. More than 10 inches of 
rain and snow in a year is extraor- 
dinary on the Desert, but when 
they come they intensify its ex- 
quisite beauty. Here are eight pages 
of photographs of the Desert—all 
speak eloquently of a land that has 
been called a “garden of peace.” 

CONTINUED 
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Rockpile on right is one of gatepests te Monument Valley. 
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CONTINUED 
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Grotesque forms in stone 
and cactus combine with 
flowers to make Desert’s 


special kind of beauty 




















Looking like stone dinosaur, this rock pile Called “the football player,” this huge head 
recalls original inhabitants of desert area looks more like Indians who live on Desert 
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Pointing up Desert’s range of moods, this Blossoms of giant Saguaro cactys Bloom only 
fragile flower grows among the cactus spines after the plant reaches its 50th birthday 
CONTINUED 
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In eastern California, 

the Desert becomes the 

immense waste of Death Valley, 

where heat is constant 

and intense. Here Desert 

calm has overtones of 

iterror, far removed from 
warm beauties of buttes 
flowering cactus .. . 


4 


Pictures by Josef Muench 


Roads lead west from Nevada to Death Valley Death Valiey is a parched waste of white sand, 
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covering almost 2,000,000 acres. It Is lowest point in U. $.—276 feet below sea-level 
aw 
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DOOOY'S 


DO’s and DON'’T’s 
on manners 


EDITOR’S NOTE: When grown- 
ups talk about manners, they some- 
times make it sound too hard and 
mixed-up. So we asked Howdy 
Doody,.one of the best behaved boys 
on television, to show us how good 
manners can be fun. You're on, 
Howdy... 


@ weLLo, xips! The other day I 
asked Mr. Smith about manners. He 
said, “Well, Howdy, good manners 
help you get along with people in a 
friendly way.” I said, “You mean 
it’s a lot of rules for kids to learn?” 
Mr. Smith shook his head. “Man- 
ners aren’t rules. Manners are how 
you behave. And you can almost 
always know how to behave by 
thinking how you like for other 
people to behave toward you.” 

Since our talk, I’ve been practis-. 
ing manners and I’d like to show 
you some of the things I’ve 
learned. ... 


es oe 


DON'T duck your head and mumble when you 
meet somebody. It's fun—so why not show it? 


. e ‘ i 
Hie ns ee om - 


DON'T try to talk, eat, and drink at the same 
time. Take it easy—one thing at a time 


DO shake hands with the person you meet. Say 
“Hello,” and look at him to see how he looks 


most fun when you don't rush-rush or poke 
CONTINUED 
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HOWDY DOODY SAYS: 


po behave your own way. You're 
not the tough kid down the block 
nor the whiner up the street. You 
are you—so act and talk the way 
you really feel. 


bo remember that there’s the right 
time and place for everything. 
Wild Indian play is fine outdoors, 
silly at the dinner table. 


po be careful about teasing. A little 


teasing is fun, but if it’s making 
your playmate unhappy, stop it. 


bo ask questions when you want to 
find out something—and remember 
to listen to the answer. 


- remember that there are a few 
things it’s silly to argue about—like 
ing your teeth, drinking your 
eal, going to bed on time. Some 
things everybody has to do, whether 
he’s 7 or 77. 


ntle with those who are 
ittler you. Babies, puppies, 
and kittens aren’t as tough as you. 


most important thing to remember is 
this: treat other people just as you'd 
like them to treat you. That’s real 
manners. 
Good-bye, kids. ae 
Pictures by Art Selby-NBC 
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te knitted Lastex suit called “Amourette,” 
“ pyramid pane! minimizes a large figure but 


adds curves te a small one. Price: $11.95 
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“NEW SWIM SUITS 












| ‘ 
. Bweve seen fashion shows in 
ballrooms. aboard ocean liners. 
| i even in airplanes.’ But we thought 
| Fe that the most appropriate place to 
* J . 4 ° . . 
i jad Rage *  =wiew new swim $suit stvles would be 
“o" A : 
| " r - > under water. So. at our request. 
! Pa oe i 
! "ye SS Dick Pope ‘and girls) submerged 
¢ ; at Cypress Gardens. Florida. to 


make these pictures of the latest 


in swimming suits by Jantzen. 
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MAN 


AND 
BEAST 


@ THE WESTERN RODEO (above) 
is one of the few sports involving 
animals in which human and non- 
human contestants meet on fairly 
equal terms. Man and horse—or 
man and steer—are each given the 
same chance to prove their superi- 
ority. Tough as the battle may be, 
it’s an even match. 

At the other end of the scale is 


Bronc riding is most popular of rodeo sports. 


the bloody smear of bull-fighting, 
a highly refined form of butchery 
in which 10 men are pitted against 
one animal. Bull-fighting has a 
list of rules and regulations as long 
as a Mexican serape, but none of 
them favors the bull. Three pica- 
dores, three toreros, three banderil- 
leros torture the bull with lances, 
capes and darts, until it is worn 





Object is to ride bucking horse 8-10 seconds, using one hand and goading the bronc with spurs 


close to death. Then, the matador 
delivers his fancy coup. The crowd 
cheers and the murdered bull is 
dragged off the field in disgrace. 
Men and animals have been 
teamed in sport since the beginning 
of time. But all sports involving 
man and beast are not cruel. In 
cock fighting, roosters are engaged 
in a simple instinctive battle. In 


horseracing no blood is spilled. 

Who has more fun, when man 
and beast combine in sport? The 
world is full of opinionated people 
who will argue the question from 


dawn to deadheat. Since no ani- 
mal has expressed an opinion to 
date, it may be assumed, after see- 
ing these pictures, that people have 
more fun than anybody. 

CONTINUED 
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Bull-throwing is a favorite diversion of 
Mexico and Spain. People-throwing 
is favorite diversion of horses at races 
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In racing, horse carries burden of responsibility. A fall surprises him more tian ‘the jockey 
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Princely sport on a colossal scale are elephant fights of india. Combatants are mateless males 
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Maddened winner is held off with smoke, forced off arena with spears lest he continue to kill 
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Alligator wrestling is 








This tall-sitting kangaroo shows animal sports can be funny. Still, kangaroo kicks can kill 
ee 
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—a portfolio of photographic studies by Martin Munkacsi 
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THE “SHOOTING CORPSE” 


®@ ACCORDING TO MAX PETER HAAS, 
a news photographer is either a 
Lucky Johnny or nothing at all. 
Photographer Haas should know, 
because he’s a Lucky Johnny. 

In 1941 nobody in particular 
knew him as anything special. But 
at noon on January 14 of that year, 
he heard gun shots on the street be- 
low his office, at 34th Street and 
Fifth Avenue in New York. Grab- 
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bing his camera, he scurried down 
the stairs into fame, fortune and 
news-picture history. 

William and Anthony Esposito, 
after brutally murdering a payroll 
carrier, had dashed shooting-mad 
into a tangle of police and Fifth 
Avenue mobs. Stopped by a bullet, 
William played dead, waited for a 
policeman to close in, fired once 
and got his cop. Before the crowd 











ot 


stopped “the shooting corpse” com- 
pletely, he fired again, wounding a 
plucky cab driver. Brother Anthony 
was caught in a five-and-ten, 
beaten and brought back. 

Haas got most of the bloody gun 
fight on film. He had scooped every 
newspaper in town, and by the 
time he developed his negatives, 
New York’s tabloid Daily News 
paid him $500 for the pictures. The 
News sold them to the Associated 
Press, Acme, the Journal-Ameri- 
can, Life and Time magazines, and 
then split the take with Haas and 
gave him their precious copyright. 


ea er 
ewer ‘ * » 


Seated on curb, Haas made this shot of a doorman twisting ‘shooting corpse's" toe to subdue him 


Haas won the Headliner’s Award 
in 1942, and had his photographs 
chosen among the 100 best news 
pictures of all time; sold them to 
out-of-town papers, got written up’ 
in trade journals, praised in school- 
rooms, patted on the back by cops. 
In eight years he made close to 
$5,000 on re-sales of the pictures. 
“No matter what I do from now 
on,” he says, “these pictures will be 
my claim to fame. -I’ll always be 
the ‘shooting corpse’ man.” 

The Esposito brothers? They 
tried for $649—and they got the 


chair. CONTINUED 





Most of crowd made a rush for William, a few stopped to aid dying cop. Haas stuck with camera 
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. . « in the blazing battle, 

' Haas missed death, himself, 

_ by dashing off to develop his 
films, just as a policeman, 
mistaking him for a bandit, 

' raised his gun to shoot 


William, ‘‘the shooting corpse,” lay quietly 
under guard—ticked without his three guns 
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Cob driver Weisberg was hero who jumped William. Here he lies as Anthony (rear) is brought in 
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Numb with sbock of gunfire, Haas kept moving Abandoning dead policeman and wounded cab 
to get different angles of the tragic scene driver, crowds ran fo see Anthony captured 
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HOW TO PAGK A SUITCASE 


™ TWO WEEKS WITH PAY is pleasant enough to take, in the 

old summer time—if you can get off to a pleasant start. 
Half the battle is a well-packed suitcase. There are as many 
ways to pack as there are remedies for colds. To find the best 
way, PacEANT consulted six mothers-in-law, four traveling 
salesmen and a man who wouldn’t part with his 25-year-old 
Gladstone for all the leather in Texas. These two pages show 
you how to stoke the traditional Gladstone. On the following 
pages is a glimpse of Suitcase Heaven, starring Bud Collyer 
of “Winner Take All,” his wife and two children. Their lug- 
gage is engineered to make packing not only painless but fun. 


1. A CASE DIVIDED 


A Gladstone is divided in two by a 
center flap fitted with a container for 
shirts, and pockets for toilet articles. 
Partition makes it easy to pack sepa- 
rately for man and wife. 


2. LADY'S DEPARTMENT 


Wrap shoes in paper, line them up 
along sides and center fold. Place 
wrinkle-proof soft goods on bottom 
(lingerie, slips, sweaters). Stuff stock- 
ings and gloves among shoes. 
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A folded housecoat laid flat over bot- 
tom layer and pushed down along 
sides makes smooth surface on which 
to put dresses. Fold dress length- 
wise, then in halves or in thirds. 


4. TOILET GOODS fi. 


After dresses are in place, protect 
them with soft suit-coat or a light 
spring coat. Fasten straps firmly, 
but not too tight. Put toilet articles 
in pockets of dividing flap. 


SOOTHE SHESSSHSESSSHSSHSSSSSESSSHESSESEHESESHSESESESSESESESES®E 


5. MEN'S WEAR 


Man's side, bottom layer, is packed 
same way, leveling off with pajamas. 
Shirts are put on special flap. Ties 
are folded in half, placed on shirts 
with a few inches tucked into collars. 


Trousers are placed hips over hips. . 
Fold jacket inside out, shoulders to- 
gether, then in half. Place in a 
sandwich of trouser hips and legs. 
Close bag by sitting on it, cussing. 
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. - » packing for vacation, the Bud Collyers got a lot of clothing 
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into a lot of luggage. Modern cases made job fairly si 
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"Suitcase Heaven .. . 


To SIMPLIFY THE INVOLVED pack- 
ing operation required by a family 
of four, the Collyers got four cases 
—a man’s fitted case, a woman’s 
fitted case capable of holding eight 
to 10 dresses on hangers, an un- 


fitted “pullman” case for the chil- 
dren and a hatbox for hats, shoes 
and sundries. It cost them about 
$200, but it will last a good number 


of years. Their luggage is typical - 


of modern cases. Made by Wheary, 
it is scientifically designed for ease 
of packing and elimination of 
wrinkles in suits, coats.and dresses. 


Pictures by Alfred Puhn 
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Hatbex is for hats, shoes and sundries 
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With a case of their own, Cynthia and Patty can join in the fun. ne SS oy ee 
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if You Can Doodle... 


YOU CAN DRAW 


@ JEFFERSON MACHAMER Says: 
“Anyone can draw finished funny 
cartoons. All you need is a pencil, 
plus some energy and curiosity.” To 
prove his point, Cartoonist Ma- 
chamer has penned a book, Laugh 
and Draw (Greenberg), from 
which we present four amiable les- 
sons. If you’re dubious, just grab 
a pencil and doodle away... . 


| ie First Rough to er 











2. Now begin finding the real 3. Begin smoothing, rounding 
y, haphazard doodle. figure lines within the doodle. the figure. Erase excess lines. 








; 
Don't draw one feature at a time. Work on them all. Presto—there’s the face. 


Action Sticks 


“7 c 


4. Bring figure to bare outline. 5. Pencil clothes to fit the 6. Ink lightly, erase pencil, 
We are now ready for duds. figure and its personality. strengthen lines — it's done. 


{continued ) 
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WHAT'S SO 
INTERESTING? 


These Gentlemen—are they intrigued by sheerest vaudevillian 
nonsense, fisticuffs or a demonstration of cosmic importance? Is 


it acrobats or atoms? See if you can guess. Then, flip page. . . 











What’s so interesting . . . 


THE GENTLEMEN on the preced- 
ing pages are doctors, attending 
a recent American Medical 
Association meeting in Keil 
Auditorium, St. Louis. They ar 
watching a thivroid operation be- 
ing televised, on this screen. from 
St. Marys Hospital. five miles 
away. Rite doctors were fasci- 
nated by the close-up view of th: 
long-distanc Cy. Ope ration. Phe 
saw, in it a nation-wide boon. t 


medical education. 
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THROUGH THE GLASS CURTAIN 


A photographic exploration of the dreamworld of schizophrenia 


Editor’s Note: The pictures on the following pages have 
been selected by the Encyclopedia Britannica as the best 


photographic sequence of the year. 


Enacted by Trescott 


Ripley (above), photographed by John Corcoran, directed 
by Carlton Brown, these camera studies were first published 
in Science Illustrated Magazine. 


® THE TERM SCHIZOPHRENIA means 
“split personality.” Of all the func- 
tional psychoses, it is the most prev- 
alent, most destructive, least respon- 
sive to treatment. Of the estimated 
8,000,000 Americans suffering from 
some acute form of mental illness, 
more than 35 per cent are schizo- 
phrenics or potential schizophrenics. 

The schizophrenic loses contact 
with his environment. He is sepa- 
rated from surrounding events and 
people as though by a thick glass. 
Normal people, trying to under- 
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stand him, come up against the 
other side of the barrier, through 
which they can see and hear but 
can not penetrate. 

The pictures on these pages are 
symbolic interpretations, based on 
case studies, of what goes on behind 
the glass curtain of schizophrenia. 
They are not intended to show lit- 
erally how a schizophrenic acts. 

are, rather, visualizations of 
the. disordered thought processes 
characteristic of various schizo- 
phrenic states. 





“There is a pane of glass between me and mankind... .” 


CONTINUED 
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ScHIZOPHRENIA frequently makes 
its first appearance in early adult- 
hood, between the ages of 20 
and 40. Most of its victims have 
previously been introverted—shy, 
lonely, sensitive, reserved. The first 
symptom of illness may be an ex- 
treme intensification of these traits. 

What once seemed a reasonable 
desire for privacy may turn into the 
suspicion that others are intruding 
into his private affairs. He may even 
feel that he is being spied on, mo- 
lested. A girl may develop an ex- 
cessive, illogical modesty, may be- 
come obsessed with the idea that 
strangers have immoral intentions 
toward her (left). 

Introvert tendencies—shyness, 
aloofness, withdrawal—are nor- 
mally present in everyone, but they 
are balanced by extrovert, out-going 
traits. Schizophrenia upsets the bal- 
ances, allows the withdrawing im- 
pulses to grow wildly. 

The fact that you are shy and 
withdrawn is no indication what- 
ever that you are schizophrenic. 
Shyness is a normal reaction in a 
competitive society. Shyness is a 
danger only when it becomes the 
individual’s sole way of dealing with 
difficulties—when he retreats from 
problems rather than adjusts to 
them. In the psychotic, this retreat 
from reality is extreme ; he loses the 
ability to adjust to the world as it is. 





. . « Excessive modesty, illogical suspicion, extreme withdrawal 
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may be the first steps down the blind alley of schizophrenia 


CONTINUED 
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- + « Strange and erratic language is used as a form of “magic” 
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. . . In the dark mirror of fantasy, reality is lost 


Tue spur that occurs in the 
schizophrenic is between emotions 
and intellect. His feelings lose touch 
with his thinking. Thus he loses the 
power to deal rationally with the 
world about him. He retreats into 
a world of primitive thought, cha- 
otic emotions. This retreat produces 
a state like that of someone who has 
carried a dream into waking life 
and who accepts its illogicalities as 


real. The schizophrenic is impris- 
oned in a dream from which he can- 
not escape, into which other people 
cannot enter. He talks to others in 
a “magical,” incomprehensible lan- 
guage (left). He sees the others, 
and hears them talk, but their ac- 
tions and words are distorted into 
strange shapes and sounds which 
have a private meaning confined 
to the schizophrenic, himself. 
CONTINUED 
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. . - All things apply personally to the schizophrenic 


A KEY symptom of schizophrenia 
is a seeming apathy to the outside 
world. Schizophrenics often receive 
tragic news—the death of a hus- 
band, the loss of home or savings— 
with utmost indifference. But be- 
neath the barrier of indifference, a 
turbulent drama goes on. 

Before the illness set in, the vic- 
tim is likely to have shown an undue 
fear of his environment. As a de- 
fense against the world’s hostility, 
he began to live apart from it by 
creating day dreams in which he 
did triumph over it. When illness 
attacked, his fantasy world became 
“real” for him. There he has all the 
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power and glory that he so sorely 
missed in the everyday world. He 
develops delusions of grandeur but, 
because of his underlying feeling of 
helplessness and inadequacy, he is 
convinced that he is being perse- 
cuted (right). 

Delusions of persecution and 
grandeur are often reinforced by 
hallucinations—hearing and seeing 
imaginary things. These images of 
inner wishes and fears are experi- 
enced bythe schizophrenic as really 
existing in the outer world. In this 
fearful drama, newspaper headlines 
and chance occurrences seem to 
have personal reference to him. 








. . « Delusions of persecution and of grandeur occur together 
CONTINUED 
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To release the schizophrenic 
from the prison of self 
is psychiatry’s problem 


ScHIZOPHRENIA may be regarded 
as an egocentric, self-centered reac- 
tion—the end result of .an inability 
to meet life on any but the self’s 
own distorted terms. 

But the schizophrenic’s failure to 
adapt to the conditions of his life is 
' not a course he has chosen delib- 
) erately. It is not possible for him to 
» arrest his illness in mid-course by 
) an act of will; his will has been the 
first thing to go in the steady loss of 
| adaptability which is schizophrenia. 
| The seeds of his failure were planted 
far back in his childhood and 
nurtured by circumstance. Their 
growth into a psychosis has been the 
result of influences over which he 
has had no conscious control. 

Only by understanding this fully 
and sympathetically, and securing 
for him the best psychiatric atten- 
tion available, can the friends and 
relatives of the schizophrenic help 
him to return to the world of sanity 
and reality. os 
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It’s Tough to Be Tall 


BY RALPH CONISTON 


The ordinary comforts of life just weren’t 
tailored for the beanpole or Amazon types 


®@ i'M SIX FEET FOUR, senselessly 
proud of it, and sensibly pretty tired 
of it. Frankly, I'd gladly trade some 
height for a little comfort and 
economy. And if just one more cute 
slip of a girl coyly gurgles to me, 


“The long and short of it,” Ill 
pound her down to midget size. 
Yet, my sufferings are at least 
equaled by any unfor- 
tunate female who 
comes anywhere near 
‘my altitude. As one 
stretched-out beauty 
said to me, eyes alight 
with pleasure at look- 
ing up, “It’s wonderful 
to feel almost dwarfed 
for a change.” 
Being outsize carries 
its own penalties. Ever 
since I achieved full 
growth, keeping my- 
self clothed has been a 
struggle. Part of this has been just 
to find raiment which would not 
leave several inches of shank or 
wrist exposed. The other part has 
been to pay for it. Enough cloth for 
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sleeves and trousers doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that a suit is for us. The 
waistline is apt to be armpit high 
and the coat above our hips. Only 
a few shops carry clothing our size 
—and those few are expensive. If 
being tall is a privilege, it’s one that 
you must pay for. 

When I got out of uniform, I 
tried to buy some 
shirts—with 36-inch 
sleeves. Those I finally 
found cost $7.50 each. 
What shirts they were! 
The collars pointed all 
over the compass si- 
multaneously. I was 
almost glad that they 
wore out fast, except 
that then I had to start 
my budget-blasting 
search all over again. 

Shoes are just as 
bad. The bargain 
counters just don’t hold 12-A’s. At 
that, I’m lucky to have flat feet. 
Previously I took 12-AAA’s, which 
it takes a private eye to locate. 

I’m not exaggerating this clothes 








business. I know 
a fine broth of 
a lass who spent 
two months 
finding a win- 
ter coat. “And 
when I ask for 
size nine-and-a- 
half shoes, 
clerks practi- 
cally sneer at 
me,” she told 
me. “Just as if I didn’t need larger 
feet to stay upright!” Another big 
girl, in a small town, had to drive 
300 miles for her clothes. “To be 
tall with a flair, you have to be 
rich,” she says. 

But even in the more exclusive 
shops the going isn’t easy. “Clothing 
for tall women is big all over,” 
declared one, who is no sylph either, 
being close to Amazonian. “I have 
to buy a size 18 and then take in 
eight inches at the waist.” 

Perhaps we tall men should be 
thankful that, at least, neckties and 
handkerchiefs are no problem. They 
are practically the only exceptions. 
Even my luggage is wrong. I own a 
suitcase designed to hold two suits. 
Supposedly you fold the trousers 
once and lay them in. Not for me! 
I have to fold mine twice. Then, of 
course, there’s too much thickness 
for the case to close without being 
jumped on. Meantime my coats 
‘tangle with the hinges. Consequent- 
ly, instead of coming out beauti- 
fully pressed as the ads show, my 
suits look as if they'd fallen into a 
swimming pool. 


THE TALL MUST BE wary. I 
learned this early, and painfully, by 
a crack on the skull from a chande- 
lier. I have had many another since. 


True, in time we learn to duck 
instinctively. As a result, on a tree- 
lined street we bob up and down 
as though on a roller coaster as we 
dodge the branches. But this does 
not always work. Only the other 
day, while running for a bus, I was 
sent sprawling by a low awning. 

Of course, I invariably rub soot 
from subway doorways on the top 
of every new hat. 

Life isn’t too bad in the summer, 
even if I do have to extend my 
studio couch with a chair. But in 
the winter nothing stretches a 
blanket. If I cover my shoulders, 
off my feet it comes. Work it down 
over my toes, and goose pimples 
decorate my shoulders. The only 
solution is contortion, resulting in 














a winter-long crick in the back. 

Of course, weather doesn’t mat- 
ter in a Pullman. There’s only just 
so much room, and it isn’t enough. 
“Easy” Ed Macauley, six-foot-eight 
basketball star, has two berths made 
up for him. But most of us longies 
have no basketball receipts for such 
purposes. 

Nor can we seek the relaxation of 
a hot tub enjoyed by lesser mortals. 
A tub bath is not one bath but three 
for us, because we must bathe in 
three sections. In a cold bathroom, 
two sections approach rigor mortis. 

Not even showers are a complete 
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solution. Most of them, too, were 

built for dwarfs. Sometimes I bend 

over backwards, but usually I hunch 

myself under the spray. Then, just 

as I cock an eye upwards to dodge 
the shower head 
as I straighten, 
soap ruins my 
sight. The con- 
sequences are 
apt to be 
bruises. 

At times I 
approach a per- 
secution com- 
plex bred of 
the notion that 
there is a con- 
spiracy against 
us tall ones. Ap- 

parently all chairs are built for 
Lilliputians. I can’t stand up 
straight in buses, and bus windows 
are so far below eye level that I 
consistently miss my street. Buses 
have only one seat with enough leg 
room. It is always already occupied 
(and usually by a child). 
“Adjustable” drivers’ seats in au- 
tomobiles merely allow me to get 
my legs tangled with the steering 
column—and the trend in car de- 
| sign is alarming. In theaters the 
| pleasure of the show is apt to be 
| nullified by the pain of holding 
knees under chin, unless I can put 
my feet in the aisle. In that case, of 
course, I get my corns trampled. 
Extreme height can even be an 
occupational hazard. A tall concert 
pianist I know carries a special set 
of casters to make room for her 
knees when she uses the pedals. 
Tall girls ask, “Why do tall men 
always go for tiny women!” Natu- 
rally, they don’t always. But there 
is probably no anguish in Hell like 
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that of a big girl beholding a tall, 
likely man preempted by a midget. 
A tall girl may have a pretty thin 
time of it anyway. “In high school 
the boys avoided me,” a tall miss 
told me. “Today I tell myself I 
might as well not give shorter men 
a second look. And when one really 
is worth a second look, I find myself 
murmuring, ‘What a pity! Why 
couldn’t he be tall!’ ” 

Many a budding romance has 
been nipped because the man 
couldn’t stand having his beloved 
tower over him. The story is almost 
a routine. Usually they meet while 
she is seated. She thrills to see his 
eyes acquiring an infatuated glaze. 
But, alas, the moment to rise comes. 
Then, as he realizes her size, his ex- 
pression changes to horror—and, 
muttering to himself, he rushes off 
forever. 

Because of such incidents some 
tall girls dare not wear high heels. 
Others, however, revolt and totter 
about on top of the highest possible 
spikes. But they usually discover 
that rebellion does not pay. One, 
who in flat heels was exactly the 
same height as her husband, gave 
up spikes upon learning of his re- 
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sentment when he had to 
look up to her. 

When men grow past six 
feet, adjustment ‘3 harrow- 

-ing. But for girls over five 

feet nine, it is 

torture. They be- 

gin to slump and 

hunch over vain- 

ly. “When you’re 

so tall, you just 

naturally seem to 

drape yourself,” 

“And when a short man steps aside, 
you feel foolish, almost as if you 
should be the chivalrous one.” 

But toward shorter women it’s 
different. “They have a way of 
throwing your size up to you before 
men, as if it were unwomanly,” a 
tall friend complains. “They ask 
you to take things off shelves even 
with big men there. It’s spite.” 
Their size bothers these Amazons. 


As one asked wistfully, “Did you 
ever see a tall girl you thought 
cute?” 

Antagonism of small men for 
tall is still more acute. I was sur- 
prised when a much shorter cousin 
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around whose shoulders I 
had put my arm whirled 
and shouted, “Take your 
damned hands off me.” 
At times the feeli 
assumes physi 
form. In general 
tall men are of a 
ful nature, 
since they feel no 
necessity of prov 
ing that they 
big. Consequently, when a smalle 
male made several hostile remar 
in a bar, a tall friend of mine merel 
grinned. When the pee-wee becam 
insulting my friend tried to igno 
him. But he could not ignore 
whistling uppercut. He, too, swung 
Bystanders finally had to separate 
them. 

Of course, one of them who had 
not seen the start remarked accus- 
ingly, “Why don’t you pick on 
somebody your own size!” 

I tell you it’s tough to be tall. If 
you'd ever faced a phalanx of 
umbrellas charging down the street 
with sharp points headed directly 


for your eyes, you’d know. an 





@ Charlie Waldron, an enterprising Phoenix, Arizona, parking lot oper- 
ator, doubled his business in a few weeks recently by a simple, if shrewd, 


act of courtesy. 


Loaded down with change, Waldron cruised along downtown streets 
depositing nickels in city parking meters where the allotted hour had 
expired. Under the windshield wiper, each neglectful car owner found 


a card which persuasively read: 


“We just saved you a 50-cent parking ticket by dropping a nickel in 
the meter—aand glad to do it! Please don’t depend on luck too much. 


Play safe. Park with us.” 


Most of Waldron’s grateful new customers even returned the nickel. 


—George Henhoeffer 
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Pirates Take to the Air 


BY FRANC SHOR 


MTHE BIG CATALINA flying boat 
roared high above the blue waters 
of the China Sea. The short hop 
from the little Portuguese island of 
Macao to the British colony of 
Hongkong was half completed. In 
the cockpit, the two American 
pilots were preparing for the de- 
scent. An American missionary re- 
laxed in the cabin with his wife and 
two children. A score of Chinese 
passengers sat comfortably in their 
cushioned seats. 

A Chinese named Wong Yu, a 
lithe little man wearing American- 
style clothes, left’ his seat and 
strolled casually forward. A second 
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man joined him, and the other pas- 
sengers watched idly as they walked 
to the cockpit. Wong opened the 
door quietly, and peered inside. 
Suddenly there was a gun in his 
hand—a gun levelled at the head 
of pilot Dale Cramer. His com- 
panion thrust a revolver into the 
back of co-pilot K. S. McDuff. 
“We belong pirate, take over this 
airplane,” said Wong. “You no go 
Hongkong. Go China side instead.” 
In the cabin two other Chinese 
leaped to their feet, drawing guns. 
One stood at the head of the nar- 
row aisle, guarding the passengers. 
The other, himself a pilot, started 





The Chinese invented piracy, 
among other things, and today 
they are still experts at it 


forward to take over the controls. 

One of the passengers was a Chi- 
nese millionaire who had made his 
fortune in fields where violence was 
no stranger. He whipped out an 
automatic and fired at the pirate 
guard. As the shot echoed in the 
cabin, Captain Cramer grabbed an 
iron bar and swung at Wong Yu. 
McDuff, a wrench in his hand, 
joined the battle. The fighting mil- 
lionaire fired again, but missed. 
Then a pirate’s bullet tore through 
his stomach, and he fell into the 
* aisle. In sudden panic, three of the 
bandits emptied their guns into 
Captain Cramer and the co-pilot. 


Cramer, the iron bar still 
clenched in his fist, slumped over 
the controls, driving the wheel for- 
ward. Frantically, the pirates 
tugged at his body as the great 
plane screamed toward the sea. A 
split second before it crashed, 
Wong Yu kicked out a window and 
jumped. He plunged into the water 
just as the plane struck, carrying 
the other 25 men and women to 
their deaths. 

A fishing boat picked up the 
badly injured Wong and took him 
to Macao. In the hospital he told 
a simple story of the crash, and his 
almost miraculous escape. The 
plane had been having engine 
trouble, he said. Suddenly both 
motors quit, and the craft dived 
into the ocean. He had jumped 
just before it hit the water, and had 
escaped. 

There were no other survivors, 
and Wong’s account went unchak 
lenged. But a week after the crash, 
while Wong gained strength in the 
hospital, Hongkong authorities 
raised the sunken plane. They 
counted 18 bullet holes in Cramer 
and McDuff, and found Wong’s 
companions with empty guns 
clutched in their lifeless hands, 
Wong lay motionless in bed, stari 
at the ceiling, when they confront 
him with the news. Then, without 
a word of regret, he confessed. 

He and his three companions, he 
revealed, had worked for months 
on their plan 
for the piracy of 
the flying boat. 

The plane shut- 
tled daily be- 
tween Macao 
and Hongkong, 
and many of 
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the passengers were wealthy Chinese 
who visited Macao to try their luck 
in the famed gambling halls of that 
little island. The pirates reasoned 
that such men would pay a high 
ransom if kidnapped. 

The gang made several trips on 
the plane and familiarized them- 
selves with the crew’s routine. On 
July 26, 1948, the four pirates, one 
of whom had worked as a pilot in 
the Philippines, and could fly the 
big Catalina, went aboard the 
plane. 

Their plan was simple. The 
pirate pilot was to land the plane at 
the little town selected as their 
base, and the millionaires would be 
taken by night to a country hideout 
and held for ransom. The other 
passengers would be robbed and re- 
leased. The plane would then be 
flown to a hidden harbor in the 
Bias Bay area, traditional hangout 
of the pirate crews. There it would 
be used to fly smuggled goods to 
the interior of China. 

The fight put up by the million- 
aire and by the pilots had written 
a tragic failure across the carefully 
_worked-out plan. It was the first 
time pirates have tried to sejze an 
‘airliner in flight, but no one 
‘familiar with the China Sea be- 
Hieves it will be the last. The buc- 
caneers are growing bolder, and 

stronger, day by day. 

There is plenty of reason for the 
freebooters to raise their sights. 
Once they had only swords, cleav- 
ers and small arms to support their 
attacks. Now a wartime inheri- 
tance of bazookas, machine guns, 
P-T boats and airplanes has 
enabled them to go after bigger 
game. In the past two years they 
have captured Chinese naval ves- 
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sels, pirated a 5,000-ton Dutch 
vessel carrying more than a thou- 
sand passengers, and seized and 
held islands and cities along the 
China coast. They have set up a 
radio network to alert raiders for 
rich prizes. Their armed escort 
ships have driven off naval vessels 
trying to intercept convoys of 
smuggling craft. The pirates of the 
China Sea have gone modern! 

Chinese and Hongkong authori- 
ties are fighting fire power with fire 
power. High speed patrol craft, 
mounting fast-firing guns, cruise 
Hongkong waters day and night. 
Flying boats criss-cross the narrow 
channel between the British colony 
and Canton, alert for daytime pira- 
cies. U.S.-donated patrol craft, 
manned by the Chinese navy, 
thread China’s southern waters. 
But despite their vigilance today’s 
odds are all in favor of the buc- 
caneers, and they are making the 
most of their opportunity. 

Today’s piracy is a profitable 
business. Canton officials say that 
the bigger gangs are sharing a take 
of more than five million U. S. dol- 
lars per year. About one-fourth of 
this comes from the more than a 
hundred actual piracies reported 
to the authorities each year. An- 
other fourth, they estimate, comes 
from the looting of smuggling ves- 
sels, whose owners have an under- 
standable hesitation about report- 
ing their losses. Fully half the huge 
profit rolls in from the pirates’ ex- 
tortion racket. Legitimate shippers 
and smugglers alike pay fixed tolls 
to the long-established bands. Ves- 
sels which meet the brigands’ de- 


mands are never molested. Those ‘* 


which refuse are sometimes boarded 
and stripped, others are mined or 
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dynamited while still in_ port. 

Chinese and Hongkong authori- 
ties say the war is to blame for the 
rising tide of seagoing lawlessness. 
American military authorities get 
part of the blame. Back in the days 
after’ Pearl Harbor our Sino-Ameri- 
can guerilla outfits were looking for 
native recruits to help harass the 
Jap supply lines in the China seas. 
They found enthusiastic allies in 
the old-time pirate crews. The 
‘ Americans supplied modern weap- 
ons and taught the freebooters how 
to use them. The pirates turned out 
to be first-class fighters, and their 
heavily-armed junks sank many a 
far larger Jap ship. 

After V-J] day the Chinese and 
American authorities were anxious 
to disband their seagoing guerillas, 
but the pirates showed an under- 
standable reluctance to turn in the 
high-powered armament which had 
been issued to them. Instead, the 
bigger gangs started acquiring ad- 
ditional equipment from the big 
stockpiles of surplus which dotted 
the Pacific. An American firm 
selling war surplus stocks in Manila 
estimates that at least half a dozen 
of the navy’s famed P-T boats are 
operating with the pirate fleets. 
And recent reports from South 
China indicate that the buccaneers 
have added airplanes to their mod- 
crn equipment. 

The Bok Ning, a big cargo junk 
operating out of Canton, was the 
first victim of the pirates’ new ob- 
servation system. Half a day’s run 
up the China coast, carrying valu- 
able cargo, she was circled re- 
peatedly by a light airplane. Con- 
fused, the junk’s master lay to, 
and signalled the little plane. The 
plane did not respond to the sig- 


nals, but continued to swing in 
great circles about the junk, which 
finally got underway again. The 
answer came half an hour later, 
when a P-T boat streaked along- 
side the junk and: half a dozen 
pirates armed with sub-machine 
guns leaped to her deck. 

The leader of the boarding crew 
directed his own men and the 
junk’s crew in a rapid trans-load¢ 
ing operation. The deck of the 
P-T boat was piled high with cargo 
when the circling plane sighted an 
approaching ship, and radioed the 
pirate craft. The pirates returned 
to their vessel and raced to the 
shelter of the maze of little islands 
which dot the coast, while theif 
lookout plane flew inland. That 
was in September of 1948, and 
Chinese authorities have been ins 
formed of at least two similar pirae 
cies since that time. 

Piracies involving the deadly P-T 
craft have been reported frequently 
to the Chinese navy, but commands 
ers of the government craft aré 
something less than enthusiasti¢ 
about getting too close. The navy 
cutter Hai Tien, for example, wag 
patrolling off the southern coast 
more than a year ago when radi@ 
orders were received to intercept @ 
convoy of pirate junks smuggung 
their booty into a small harbor a 
hundred miles above Canton, 
Racing to the area, the speedy 
naval craft drew alongside the con- 
voy and ordered the leading vessels 
to halt. 

The answer was immediate and 
amazing. ‘Two long, dark shapes 
swept out from behind the junks 
and roared toward the cutter at a 
forty-knot clip. There was a spurt 
of flame on the deck of one of the 
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attackers, and a _ bazooka shell 
smoked past the cutter’s bridge. A 
second came a little closer. There 
was no need for a third—the navy 
ship left the scene at full speed. 
Thus far, none of the pirate- 
manned P-T boats have been cap- 
tured. 

The pirates have done a little 
capturing of their own, however. 
Last year, combining the arma- 
ment of World War II with the 
traditions of the Spanish Main, 
they took over the Chinese naval 
cutter Hai Hsing. The trim patrol 
craft had anchored to sit out a gale 
when a big junk loomed out of the 
surrounding mist. Grappling lines 
were cast aboard as the junk 
crashed against the warship, and 
the marauding crew swarmed over 
the side carrying tommy guns and 
45 automatics. 

The leader of the buccaneers, de- 
scribed by the navy men as an enor- 
mously fat Chinese, more than six 
feet tall, was barefoot and bare- 
chested, his only garment a pair of 
blue cotton trousers too tight for 
his great girth. A sub-machine gun 
was swung around his neck, and an 
American-style hunting knife hung 
at his side. Herding the navy crew 
into a hold, the pirates sailed their 
prize to Monchow, a tiny island 
near Portuguese Macao. There they 
set the captives ashore, and imme- 
diately put the navy cutter into 
service waylaying merchant ship- 
ping. Cargo ships and junks, sig- 
nalled to stop for “inspection,” 
recognized the vessel as a navy cut- 
ter and meekly lay to. They were 
promptly boarded and towed to 
the island headquarters, where the 
pirates stripped the prizes and 
counted the loot at their leisure. 
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Some of the victims eventually es- 
caped from Monchow and reached 
Chinese army headquarters in Can- 
ton. The story they told of hun- 
dreds of pirates using the island as 
an operating base caused the Chi- 
nese officials to send a full-scale 
military expedition to capture the 
island. Troops went ashore in land- 
ing barges, escorted by gunboats 
and fighter planes. The pirates 
defended their rocky stronghold 
grimly for two days before their 
ammunition ran out. More than 
two hundred prisoners were taken 
when the island was captured, but 
the leaders escaped in small boats 
the night before the surrender. 

While the freebooters have been 
busy modernizing their seafighting 
technique, their extortion activities 
have also been improved by the in- 
troduction of modern methods. 
Once they waylaid individual ships, 
demanding tribute from each; now 
they operate on a wholesale, pay- 
in-advance system. 

Shipping firms operating in and 
out of Hongkong and Canton are 
forced to make regular payments to 
the pirates’ agents. If they refuse, 
their vessels are attacked. Paying 
customers are given small signal 
flags, and ships flying these pen- 
nants are not molested. Most firms 
find it cheaper to pay the pirate 
tolls than to attempt to protect 
themselves. 

Probably the largest vessel pi- 
rated in modern times was the 5,- 
000-ton Dutch passenger ship van 
Heutz which was looted by Chinese 
buccaneers just before Christmas in 
1947. One of the biggest ships ply- 
ing the China coast, she was four 
hours out of Hongkong, en route to 
the Chinese port of Swatow, when 
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the pirates struck. She carried more 
than a thousand travellers, and the 
more than a score of pirates had 
come aboard in western clothes, 
mingling with the other passengers. 

The pirate chieftain gave the sig- 
nal for the attack just at dusk. Un- 
der his shouted orders the free- 
booters moved like well-trained 
shock troops, and had the vessel 
under control within a few min- 
utes. One squad forced the captain 
and his officers into a sfnall cabin 
where. they were held under guard. 
Another group raced to the radio 
shack and seized the operator be- 
fore he could call for help. Heavily 
armed men patrolled the decks, 
lining up the terrified passengers 
and systematically stripping them 
of money, valuables, and choice ar- 
ticles of clothing. At the wheel, two 
men with tommy guns forced the 
helmsman to steer for Bias Bay. 

As night fell, the buccaneers 
halted the ship, and waiting pirate 
junks drew alongside. Their crews 
swarmed over the side to join their 
colleagues in control of the ship. 
The scar-faced chieftain checked 
the progress of the looting, gave or- 
ders for the night’s work, and re- 
tired to the Captain’s cabin. There 
he had a scotch and soda from the 
ship’s bar, gorged. an enormous 
meal from the pick of the van 
Heutz stores, and went to bed in 
the captain’s bunk. While he slept, 
his men scoured the ship. They 
looted the strong room and the pur- 
ser’s safe, and loaded readily sal- 
able items from the cargo into their 
waiting junks. The passengers, 
robbed of everything valuable in 
their possession, were locked in the 
cabins. 

At dawn the pirate chief arose 


and checked his men’s work. Sat- 
isfied, he ordered them over the 
side into the waiting junks. With 
them, as prisoners, went six of the 
wealthiest passengers, one a Chi- 
nese government official and an- 
other the son of the richest Chinese 
in Singapore. Six months later the 
hostages were released after pay- 
ment of ransoms estimated at more 
than a hundred thousand dollars. 
The loot from the ship itself, in- 
cluding the passengers’ personal 
property, has been figured at more 
than a‘half million dollars. 

Such modern pirate crews count 
heavily upon speed and modern. 
weapons to simplify their opera- 
tions, but many of their members 
are veterans of old-style sea battles 
as bloody as anything seen by the 
famed raiders of the Spanish Main. 
One of the most dramatic of these 
fights occurred before the war 
aboard the steamer An-King, a few 
hours out of Hongkong. 

More than 40 pirates attacked 
the ship. The foreign officers, 
caught by surprise, fought back 
with whatever they could lay their 
hands on. The first wave of ban- 
dits, armed only with knives and 
cleavers, fell back before the offi- 
cers’ flailing clubs, but a second 
gang, firing revolvers at point-blank 
range, felled the captain and chief 
officer. Within a few minutes the 
chief engineer had also been shot, 
and the second and third mates 
were wounded. 

When resistance ended, the brig- 
ands threw overboard the bodies of 
the three dead officers, and tossed 
the wounded into a tiny cabin. The 
second mate, bleeding from his 
wounds, was forced to remain on the 
bridge for two days, steering the 
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ship to a small bay near Swatow. 
There the freebooters escaped with 
$100,000 worth of cargo and valua- 
bles, taking with them seven wealthy 
passengers who were released after 
payment of heavy ransoms. 

In the past year, as the spreading 
civil war has weakened the Chinese 
government, the pirate bands have 
stepped up their operations. Raid- 
ing small army garrisons on isolated 
islands off the coast, they have 
seized heavy stocks of arms and am- 
munition. Even small coastal cities 
have been attacked. In the late 
summer of 1948 a pirate flotilla 
landed less than a hundred miles 
south of Shanghai, seized control of 
a city of 50,000 people, and held 
the town for three days. Homes 
were looted and large stocks of rice 
and other foodstuffs taken aboard 
the pirate vessels, which sailed 
away safely before government 
troops reached the scene. 

The future looks anything but 
bright for the forces fighting to 
stem the upsurge of piracy. The 
Chinese government’s control over 
its southern coast deteriorates from 


day to day. Foreign firms in Hong- 
kong are spending more than a 
quarter-million dollars a year on 
armed guards and other measures 
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to foil the buccaneers, but the pi- 
rates develop new methods of at- 
tack faster than defensive measures 
can be put into effect. They have 
the constant advantage of surprise, 
and, more important, they have a 
friendly haven in the little coastal 
villages where they can take refuge 
when pursuit grows too hot. 

Clipper ships once threaded the 
narrow passages of Bias Bay, and 
Chinese pirates lay in wait for 
them in sailing junks. The great 
white-winged clippers gave way to 
steam packets and modern passen- 
ger vessels, and the pirates met the 
challenge with motor-driven junks. 
Today the roar of great airliners 
echoes across the island-dotted 
China Sea. But the fate of the 
Catalina demonstrated that alti- 
tude is no bar to piracy, and now 
passengers at Hongkong’s Kai-tak 
airfield must undergo a careful 
search for weapons before they 
board their planes. 

Pirates armed with bazookas and 
tommy guns, P-T boats and air- 
planes in the service of the Jolly 
Roger! Surely Captain Kidd and 
Blackbeard, afloat in whatever 
murky hell is reserved for buc- 
caneers, must feel like a couple of 
Sea Scouts! ae 
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How Suggestible 
Are You? 


By GERARD MOSLER 


® All of us are victims of the so-called “power of suggestion.” 
It is the core of mass advertising, the stock in trade of the 
salesman. Some of us are more inclined toward susceptibility 
to outside suggestion than others. Here is an easy way to test 
the degree of your susceptibility. 

The 10 experiments on these pages do not constitute an in- 
telligence or knowledge quiz. In fact, the less you actually 
think as you take the tests the more accurate the results. An- 
swer all questions as rapidly as possible, with your initial flash 
reaction, then check your answers with the results at the end 
of the experiments. 


1. Answer quickly. Which of these 2. What is the first color that 
cards do you pick? comes to your mind? 





3. You are the man at the drawing 
table and your task is to draw 
quickly a simple geometrical figure. 
What figure would you draw? 


5. There are flowers in the package he is 
handing her. What kind are they? 


7. Answer this one without measuring 
any of the lines. In Figure I 

which line is longer? Which is longer 
in Figure II? 
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4. This man was asked to write on 

the blackboard a number between one 
and ten. Which number comes to your 
mind immediately? 


6. The little boy is reaching for fruit. 
Of what fruit are you thinking? 


to eight, can you reach the exit A. 
Now quickly, what entrance is 
the proper one? 





9. This group includes a dangerous 


10. What are you able to see indistinctly 7 
criminal. Whom do you suspect? 


in the darkened hallway? 








WHAT’S YOUR SCORE? 

THERE ARE two types of experiments here: in six instances, your atten- 
tion is purposely directed to something in the illustration; in the other 
four, your suggestibility is determined by “association” tests. If your 
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answers coincide in the majority of instances with what is suggested, your 
susceptibility to outside suggestion is in line with that of a majority of 
people. The higher the number of your “favorable” reactions, the more you 
should strive to use your head as well as your feelings in making decisions. 





1. The ace of clubs is suggested in 
a particularly conspicuous manner. 


2. The picture in this instance is 
entirely irrelevant. Psychological ex- 
periments have proved that most 
people think of red first when asked 
to name a color. 


3. The particular arrangement of 
props in the illustration is intended 
to suggest the triangle. 


4. Again, psychologists tell us that 
most people will choose either seven 
or five. Either constitutes an affirma- 
tive reaction. 

5. Many tests have proved that the 
rose is the leading flower in our 
thoughts. 


6. It’s an apple, two to one. In asso- 
ciation tests, the word fruit means 
apple to an overwhelming majority. 


7. In Figure I, both lines are of 
equal length. If you thought one 
longer than the other, chalk up a 
susceptible mark. However, if you 
were familiar with the optical illu- 
sion in Figure I and thought that 
the lines in Figure II also were of 
equal length, you also fell victim to 
the suggestion. Only if you recog- 
nized the fact that in Figure II (a) 
actually is longer than (b) should 
you tally a negative reaction. 


8. Entrance No. 4 was moved down 
to suggest it as the correct one in- 
stead of No. 7. 


9. If you suspected the bespectacled 
man with the beard, you let your 
conventional feeling make the deci- 
sion for you. 


10. If you saw anything in the dark- 
ened hallway, you fell victim to sug- 
gestion. There’s nothing there. 














The Strange 


Career of 


Black Bart 


BY HAROLD RUSTEN 


It took the law over six years 
to catch up with this Wild West 
bandit and his terrible poetry 


®@ THE DRIVER OF California’s Rus- 
sian River stage saw no future in a 
bullet through his head. So, that 
August morning in 1877, when he 
got the command to “pull up and 
keep your hands away from that 
rifle,” he pulled up. And kept his 
hands away from the rifle. 

He had seen road agents before 
—the tough ones, the nervous, the 
cheerful, the trigger-happy. But 
the figure that emerged from the 
chest-high brush bordering the 
road was a shock. 

Dressed in a _ long, flowing, 
cream-colored linen duster, with a 
flour sack over his head and two 
bright blue eyes peering through 
slits in the hood, the outlaw looked 
apparitional. But the double-bar- 
reled shot gun in his hands was 
reality. 

“Throw down the express box!” 








The Wells Fargo box came crash- 
ing down on the road, splintering 
on impact. 

The hooded outlaw jerked his 
thumb down the road. “Get mov- 
ing, Mister, and don’t stop until 
you get where you’re going. Now 
move!” 

The driver moved. But within 
the hour, he and a posse returned 
to the scene. They found this note 
on the rifled express box: 


I’ve labored long and hard for bread, 
For honor and for riches, 
But on my toes too long you've tred, 
You fair-haired sons .. . 

—Black Bart, P08. 


And so began the saga of Black 
Bart, poet—a flitting, zany high- 
wayman who was to lead California 
lawmen on a long and poetic 
chase. His technique was always 
the same. Dressed in linen duster, 
flour-sack hood and double-barreled 
shot gun, Bart would pop out of 
the bushes along a stage run, bark 
his one command, and down would 
come the express box—to be found 
hours later empty but for a lone 
page of Bartian poetry. 

With baffling mobility he’d turn 
up three days later, 150 miles away, 
with another express box, another 
original poem. His successes were 
fantastic—but Bart himself was 
fatalistic about the whole thing: 


Here I lay me down to sleep, to wait 
the coming morrow. 

Perhaps success, perhaps defeat and 
everlasting sorrow. 


Let come what may I'll try it, my 
condition can’t be worse. 
And if there’s money in that box, 
*tis money in my purse. 
—Black Bart, P08. 


For six years the “poet” held 


sway along the California trails 
running up a string of 27 successful 
holdups and some pretty awful 
verse. The law tried every scheme 
and trap in the book, but Bart con- 
tinued his merry way, exchanging 
his poems for Wells Fargo money. 

An old-timer finally hit on an 
idea: bolt the express box to the 
floor of the stage, then Bart would 
either have to steal the whole stage 
or trap himself inside it while he 


wasted valuable time smashing the 
box. 


DrIVER MC CONNEL, a seasoned 
veteran of the road, was expecting 
no trouble that bright November 
morning in ’83. He was driving the 
Sonora-Milton stage, a quiet run. 
Behind him, in the coach, the ex- 
press box was securely bolted. Be- 
side him was a passenger, armed 
with a Winchester. 

Midway between Sonora and 
Milton in those days, the road 
made a steep, winding climb to the 
crest of a hill, then curved sharply 
for the downgrade that almost 
paralleled the upgrade. Between 
the two roads lay a tangle of dense 
underbrush. 

As the stage approached the up- 
grade, his passenger nudged Mc- 
Connel. “Gonna drop off, Mac. I'll 
pick you up on the downgrade.” 

“Where you going, Jim?” 

“Might be able to flush a bird 
or two in this underbrush. Ill work 
through it and pick you up on the 
way down.” 

The stage, laboring up the hill, 
had just reached the crest when 
McConnel heard Jim in the bushes 
alongside him. He looked down— 
but it wasn’t Jim. 

Black Bart stepped out of the 
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underbrush, shot gun in hand. 
“Toss your gun down.” 

McConnel’s .45 bounced onto 
the road. 

The hooded outlaw nodded 
down the road. “Who’s that fellow 
got off the stage down there?” 

McConnel thought fast. With 
Jim and his Winchester close by, 
on the loose, there was a chance of 
capturing the famous outlaw. 

“Him? Oh, some kid I picked up 
outside town. He’s hunting stray 
cattle.” 

Bart took a searching look in the 
underbrush behind him. 

“Okay, throw the box down and 
we'll all get out of here.” 

McConnel grinned. “Can’t do it, 
Mister.” 

The shot gun shifted. “This says 
you can.” 

“Guess you ain’t heard. The 
box’s bolted to the floor of the 


stage. If you want it you'll have 
to come up ard get it.” 


The outlaw stood motionless, 
listening, his eyes looking all 
around. He wasn’t enjoying the 
kid hunting strays somewhere in 
the underbrush behind him. 

“Okay,” he snapped, “climb 
down outta there.” 

McConnel climbed down. 

“Unhitch the horses!” 

“What for?” 

The shot gun jabbed McConnel’s 
stomach. 

“Any more questions? Unhitch 
those horses and take ’em over the 
hill, out of sight, until I call you 

. and don’t get foolish trying to 
get clever.” 

As McConnel disappeared over 
the crest, the hooded outlaw 
climbed into the coach, pausing in 
the doorway for another long look 
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into the underbrush. There wasn’t 
a sound. Nothing moved. 

With the butt of the shot gun, 
Bart went to work on the express 
box. Every few seconds he stopped 
to look, to listen. But he couldn’t 
see what was happening over the 
hill. 

McConnel had just tied the team 
to a tree when Jim poked cautious- 
ly through the bushes. 

“Saw the stage stop,” he whis- 
pered. “What’s the layout?” 

McConnel grabbed his friend. 
“It’s the Poet himself. He’s in the 
coach right now!” 

Silently, the two men ran to the 
crest of the hill—just in time to see 
Black Bart, gunny sack in one hand, 
shot gun in the other, backing out 
of the stage. 

Jim took snap aim at the broad 
back framed in the coach doorway 
and fired. The bullet whined past 
the outlaw’s shoulder and splin- 
tered the door jamb. 

With: the sound of the shot, Bart 
hurtled from the stage, dropping 
the gunny sack and landing in a 
crouch by the wheel. All the same 
motion, he brought up the shot 
gun and let go a barrel at the two 
men exposed on the hill. 

McConnel and Jim hit the dirt 
as the shot scattered dust clouds 
all around them. Still moving, Bart 
snatched the gunny sack and darted 
for the sheltering underbrush, just 
half a dozen steps away. 

Behind him, the ‘Winchester 
opened up. One, two, three shots 
cracked by the dodging, twisting 
outlaw. And then he was in the 
bushes. There was the racket of 
tearing underbrush. Then silence 
settled over the scene. 

Cautiously, McConnel and Jim 
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approached the bushes where the 
outlaw had disappeared. 

Bart had made a clean getaway, 
but at long last the law had a lead. 
He had left behind the tell-tale 
flour-sack hood—this one with the 
name “Crawford’s” stamped on it, 
and a soiled handkerchief, with the 
marking FXQO-7 on its border. 
What’s more, a local hunter was 
able to give a complete description 
of a stranger he had seen in the 
area two days before. 

At Crawford’s store in the near- 
by cowtown, Angel’s Camp, the 
sheriff ran into more luck. Craw- 
ford’s recalled selling a sack of flour 
to a stranger—and the description 
matched the outlaw’s. But there the 
trail ran cold. As he had done 27 
times previously, the hooded out- 
law had vanished—unless that citi- 
fied laundry mark on Black Bart’s 
handkerchicf could prove the 
clincher. 

It was. Sheriff Ben Thorne and 
Wells Fargo detective Harry Morse 
had never heard a radio mystery 
drama, but they traced that FXO-7 
laundry mark to one of San Fran- 


DRUGS AT DRUGSTORE_ 


cisco’s 91 commercial laundries, 
just as if they had always used such 
“modern” methods of crime detec- 
tion. Mr. FXO-7 was Mr. C. E. 
Bolton, dignified, respectable—and 
“outraged” at being arrested as the 
hooded outlaw. 

But soon the pieces — scribbled 
hits of poetry in Bolton’s room, for 
instance—began to fit, and finally 
Bolton confessed he was Black 
Bart. 

The linen duster and flour-sack 
hood disappeared from the Cali- 
fornia trails when Bolton was sen- 
tenced to prison. 

However, while the sentence was 
for highway robbery, Bart always 
contended that his real crime was 
poetry. As he once explained in a 


rifled express box: 


I vob the rich to feed the poor, which 
hardly is a sin. 
A widow ne’er knocked at my door 
but what I let her in. 
So blame me not for what I’ve done, 
I don’t deserve your curses. 
And if for any cause I’m hung, let it 
be for my verses. 
—Black Bart, P08° 
i | 


@ When a Western druggist closed his store recently, he inserted a window 


card bearing a final goodbye. 
‘We are closing this place. 


It read: 
The many services which we have pro- 


vided in the past may be had at the following places: 


“1. General information—from cop on beat. 
“2. Ice water—at fountain across the street. 
‘3. Rest rooms—at home. 
“4. Change—at bank across the strect. 
“5. Petty loans—also at bank. 
“6. Charity—at County Farm. 
‘7. Matches—from passers-by. 
‘8. Daily papers—from newsboy. 
‘9. Bus and train information--at the depots. 


. Loafing—in the street.” —J. O. Jewett 
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The Two Priests 2 *"" 


BY MARIE CORBIN 








L 


To protect her husband, who may still be alive in some re- 
mote Soviet forced-labor camp, the author of this remarkable 
true story is obliged to use a pen-name. But the editors know 
her real name and personal history. A woman of culture, the 
wife of a professor, she spent many years in Soviet prisons and 
concentration camps. Freed by the coming of the Germans, 
she refused to return to Russia. She is now in the United 


States, writing an autobiography of which this is a fragment. 








™@ THE PROSECUTOR was sitting at 
his desk in the office of the Smo- 
lensk OGPU prison. He looked the 
typical official of the dreaded secret 
police: well fed, smartly uni- 
formed, a high polish on his black 
boots. His face was energetic, the 
steely gray eyes shrewd and cold, 
the mouth drawn in a straight and 
cruel line. 

He was toying with papers as he 
looked at the two prisoners stand- 
ing before him, both priests. 

The young one was tall, with 
long blond hair parted in the mid- 
dle, intelligent blue eyes and a 
weak mouth. His threadbare cas- 
sock showed traces of former ele- 
gance. He shifted from foot to foot 
and his fingers twitched nervously. 
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The other priest was old and 
looked like a decaying mushroom ; 
his cassock shabby and dirty, his 
long beard greenish-gray and: mat- 
ted. He waited calmly, his tired 
eyes lowered under thick brows. 

“Reminds me somehow of my 
old man at home,” the prosecutor 
caught himself thinking, “on Sat- 
urdays, when he’d had a drop too 
much... .” Then his voice rose 
clear and hard: 

“So you understand, both of 
you? You will tell the people in 
your villages that you’ve preached 
nonsense and lies; that now you 
realize there’s no such thing as 
God; that religion is just arr opiate 
for the masses. You will urge them 
to close their church. Of course 





we'll do it anyhow, but it’s better 
that way. I will have your answer 
in three days.” 

He leaned forward and his voice 
now was little more than a whisper. 

“If you refuse—it’s a concentra- 
tion camp for the rest of your life! 
Take them away.” 

In the damp, crowded cell the 
old priest shook his head sadly as 
he listened to the hushed, nervous 
words of his young, desperate col- 
league. 

“But, Father, it’s plain madness 
to hesitate, to rot for the rest of 
your years in a forced-labor camp 
when two words will save you! You 
could keep your faith for yourself 
and not preach in the open. What 
difference does it make?” 

The old man raised a warning 
hand. 

“Another one, a long time ago, 
acted that way and the cock 
crowed.” 

His companion looked up sharply. 

“What has that to do with us? 
Times are different, you must 
realize.” 

But 
silent. 

Next morning was visitors’ day. 
The old priest stood at the wire 
screen in the prison hall talking to 
his wife. She peered at him from 
the other side of the partition, her 
wrinkled face glued to the net, 
straining to catch his words in the 
din of voices. 

“How is it, Father? Will they 

kill you?” 
' He waved this aside. “Mother,” 
he said, and his lips trembled, “we 
have been married a long long 
time, sharing joys and sorrows. You 
have been such a help.” 

“TI have done my best,” she said 


remained 


the old priest 


humbly, “bringing up the children, 
caring for the house.” 

“Not only that,” he continued, 
his voice gathering strength. “Not 
only that. Without you I would be 
an old drunkard. You remember in 
the bad days, when the children 
were growing up and there was no 
money, how I drowned my worries 
in vodka and how you pulled me 
through?” 

“It was such a long time ago, 
Father. Why speak of it? We are 
all sinners, all of us.” 

“I speak of it because I need 
your advice. They threaten to send 
me to a hard-labor camp. I 
couldn’t stand it for a long time, 
so perhaps it doesn’t matter. But 
the family. What would become of 
you?” 

Looking at her stricken eyes he 
went limp for a moment. He swal- 
lowed deeply before he resumed. 

“But they say they would release 
me. I could be home soon, on one 
condition only—” 

“And what is it they ask?” 

“That I should tell our people 
that there is no God; tell them that 
I lied about it all my life. I will 
have to discard my cassock and ask 
the villagers to close our church. 
Then I could be back home and we 
could go on living together.” 

Her head was bent now and her 
lips mumbling words he could not 
hear. He waited tensely, his hands 
tightly clasped on-his chest. When 
she lifted her face there was a new, 
steady light in it. 

“No, Father, no!” she said 
firmly. “Don’t bow to the Devil in 
your old age. We are poor people 
and illiterate ones, but we have 
always lived in the Lord and served 
Him in the way we could. Don’t 
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think of the family, think of your 
soul and the souls of our people. 
No, no, God will take care of us. 
Don’t betray Him, my old one, my 
dear one.” 

“This is what I thought myself.” 
The old priest heaved a long sigh. 
“Thank you, Mother. You have 
again been a great help. Now go.” 

Two days later the young priest 
stood in the prosecutor’s office. He 
seemed another man. His golden 
hair and beard were gone. His 
cassock, cut to the knees, disclosed 
the trousers tucked into his dirty 
boots; his shirt was open at the 
neck. But nothing could conceal 
the broad .ecclesiastical sleeves so 
that the whole effect was pathetic 
and even ludicrous. 

The prosecutor smiled grimly. 
“So ... your yellow mane is gone. 
Good! Now what have you to say 
to me?” 


“T have to say—that I agree with 
you, citizen prosecutor.” 

“Meaning... ?” 

“I have decided to give up the 


cassock. In fact, I have done it 
already, as you may have noticed. 
I shall tell my parishioners that I’ve 
lied to them about God, saints, 
miracles and the rest of it.” 

“Better and better! Now how 
did you come to this fine decision?” 

“How I came to it? Well, I’ve 
thought about the things you’ve 
told me and I see that you’re right. 
Besides, I’ve read a lot in the 
papers and the books of anti-God 
propaganda. They have impressed 
me. Yes, my eyes have been 
opened.” 

“Better and better. Go on.” 

“And then,” said the priest, now 
speaking eagerly 4nd bending over 
the desk, “I must confide in you, 
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comrade prosecutor. For a long’ 
time I have mally been a Com- 
munist at heart. I believe in our 
Great Revolution and in the teach- 
ings of the Party. I—” 

He flinched and drew back as 
the prosecutor’s fist crashed on the 
desk. 

“You filthy dog! You coward!” 
the official shouted. “You haven't 
even the courage to tell me frankly 
that you’re willing to do this to save 
your miserable hide. Lying to me 
and the Party as you did to your 
stupid peasants! A Communist at 
heart—the Great Revolution—!” 

Then he regained his composure 
and there was cruel sarcasm in his 
voice : 

“As you're on the right road 
now, I will help you along. To a 
concentration camp for five years! 
There you'll learn to do honest 
work at last and purge your errors. 
In the end perhaps you will be- 
come a man instead of the sloppy 
rag that you are.” 

The official looked with con- 
tempt as the guards dragged the 
prisoner out of the office. 

Some minutes later the old priest 
took his place in front of the desk. 
He stood there calmly, his right 
hand resting in a habitual gesture 
on his chest, where the silver cross 
had been for so many years. The 
prosecutor viewed him curiously. 

“Well, old one, what is your an- 
swer? Yes or no?” 

“My answer, God help me, is 
no.” He looked steadily into the 
steel-gray eyes. “I believe in God. 
I have served Him in my humble 
way and will do so until the end. 
Do with me what you please.” And 
then he added, “Mother, that is to 
say my old woman, backs me up.” 
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“Your old woman? What will 
she do without you, thrown out of 
her house to starve? Have you 
thought of that?” 

“God is merciful . . .” 

The prosecutor snorted. “How 
old are you? Both of you?” 

“The same age. We are about 
68.” 

“So it seems you won’t burden 
this earth much longer. And you 
won’t change your mind? I can see 
there’s no sense in talking to you. 
Do you know what a hard-labor 
camp is like?” 

“I know . . . and I won't change 
my mind.” . 

The prosecutor leaned back in 
his chair and absent-mindedly 
shuffled his papers. Then, selecting 
a form, he filled it rapidly and 
signed it with a flourish. After 
stamping it with a large rubber seal 


he rang a bell. To the guard who 
entered he said: 

“This prisoner is discharged. 
Take him and this paper to the 
warden, so he may return today to 
his damned hole of a village.” 

The old priest stood motionless, 
stunned. Then, crossing himself, 
he bowed very low. 

“Thank you, citizen prosecutor,” 
he said, and added softly, “And 
God bless you, my son.” 

ALL THIS was many years ago, 
when the Russian Revolution 
young and still capable of hum 
feelings. It was told to me as 
have told it here by a man wi 
steely-gray eyes. He had once 
an official in the Sedeubtslil 
OGPU, though then he was, like 
myself, in a Siberian concentration 
camp. ae 








@ Shortly before her death when Jane Addams, the famous social workef, 
was traveling by train and busy with her correspondence, she was ap 
proached by a distinguished-looking woman who seemed to take it for 
granted that Miss Addams had recognized her. 

Instead of admitting that she could not recollect the lady, Miss Addams 


tried to learn her identity by indirect methods. When the lady mem 
tioned a brother in Washington, Miss Addams thought her opportunity 
had come. 
“What is your brother doing nowadays?” she asked brightly. 
“Oh, he’s still President,” replied the sister of Herbert Hoover. 
—Frances Rodman 


m A somewhat high-strung executive was pacing up and down nervously 
prior to giving a speech in the adjoining banquet room. A girl came up 
to him and asked him what he was doing. The business man told her 


that he was rehearsing a speech which he was scheduled to deliver shortly 
across the hall. 


“Are you always so nervous before appearing in public?” the young 
lady asked. 


The man scoffed impatiently. “Nervous? Who's nervous?” he laughed. 
“Why, I don’t know the meaning of the word.” 


“Well then,” the girl demanded, “just what are you doing in the 
Ladies’ Room?” —Rebecea Perry 
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Is There a Strad 
In Your Attic? 


BY HERB SWEENEY 


Experts can’t account for 112 genuine Stradivari believed 
still in existence; here’s the way to tell one from a phony 


® ON A WARM, SUNNY afternoon in 
the Spring of 1925, Arthur Hill sat 
in his small antique shop in Lon- 
don’s fashionable West End, idly 
contemplating a collection of rare 
books and pamphlets he recently 
had acquired. Leafing through an 
18th century musical review he 
stopped to read how the Earl of 
Plymouth of that bygone day had 
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promised his priceless Stradivari 
for a Handel concert and how, un- 
accountably, the great instrument 
had gone astray. The concert, it 
appeared, had had to get along 
with just “ordinarie musick.” 
Although Englishmen are said to 
be more or less permanently imper- 
turbable it is reasonable to assume 
that Hill worked up at least a 





minor sweat as he realized that in 
this innocuous little paragraph he 
had stumbled on the first clue in 
over 200 years to the fate of one 
of the finest instruments ever to 
come from the gifted hands of 
Antonio Stradivari, superb crafts- 
man of the Italian Renaissance. 

Stopping only to telephone the 
noble peer’s relatively impoverished 
descendants, Hill rushed down to 
the country to take charge of the 
search of the Plymouth estate that 
was to last three feverish days. At 
the end of that time, the peerless 
“Earl of Plymouth” Strad, dusty 
but unharmed, was found in an 
abandoned lumber room. 

No sooner had the significance 
of Hill’s discovery penetrated the 
jazz-crazed gaiety of the middle 
20s than there was unleashed a 
flood of phony, bogus and other- 
wise fraudulent “Strads” that, 


rather than subsiding, has in the 
ensuing years mounted to fabulous 
proportions. 

Today collectors estimate that 
better than $500,000 a year is paid 
out by gullible Americans — and 
occasionally others — for worthless 
little practice fiddles masquerading 
as long-lost Strads. 

As the men in the trade see it, 
most of the suckers are well-heeled 
and nominally smart operators just 
a trifle oversold on “culture.” As @ 
rule they are taken in by a plausible 
fellow who combines an air of 
wholesome American honesty with 
Continental manners and a charms 
ing accent. The pitch, invariably, 
is that for a price he can be ine 
duced to part with his beloved 
“Stradivari,” which he represents 
to be the last of the family treasure 
and a good buy at any price. 

Not long ago a young concert 


Members of the famed Paganini Quartet use tour Stradivari instruments owned 
more than a hundred years ago by the renowned Italian musician Niccolo Paganini 
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artist confided to a New York ex- 
pert that by a bit of marvelous luck 
and the expenditure of $50 she had 
just come into possession of a genu- 
ine Strad, with the Strad mark and 
the date it was made—1741, she 
said——burned right into the wood. 
Whereupon the expert, Luthier 
Rosenthal, had to remind her that 
Stradivari had died in 1737 and 
couldn’t possibly—not possibly . . . 

Rosenthal’s later comment: 
“That’s the third this month. It 
gets monotonous!” 

Strads were not always priceless. 
Master Antonio is believed to have 
received about 10 gold lire, per- 
haps $25, for each instrument. 


After his death 4 gradual rise in 
value set in and continued slowly 
as time went on. But there was 
relatively little interest in them on 
the part of the general public un- 


til Hill’s epochal discovery. 
Today the basic valuation of any 
given Strad, according to Rembert 
Wurlitzer, stands somewhere be- 
tween a minimum of $6,000 and 
an approximate maximum of 
$100,000, with variations depen- 
dent upon the individual merits of 
the instrument, its state of preserva- 
‘tion and its history. 
_ In an effort to settle this intan- 
Pgible once and for all, Dr. F. A. 
Saunders of Harvard conducted a 
series of experiments in 1946. With 
Jascha Heifetz as his aid, he tested 
numerous Strads, Guarnerius’, Bal- 
istrieris and other masterpieces, 
mostly before small, select audi- 


ences of presumably trained ears.’ 


He found that only those listeners 
especially gifted and experienced 
could tell, sight unseen, a Strad 
from a $25 U. S. make—even with 
Heifetz playing! 
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What, then, of the hapless lay- 
man? How may he tell a Strad? 

Most experts are agreed that in 
general there are only two positive 
talismans, and one negative, that 
may be looked for by the cautious 
buyer. The positives are the listed 
date and the mark, if any. The 
negative is the lion-head motif. 

First, as to the date: it should 
be marked between approximately 
1665 and 1735. 

Next, as to the mark: Stradivari 
customarily burned his name, the 
name of his town and the date on 
which the instrument was finished, 
into most of his violins—usually on 
the inner ‘side of the belly. 

The negative mark which NO 
Strad should bear is the lion-head 
—characterized by experts as a 
300-year-old symbol of the second- 
rate. Intended as a decorative fin- 
ish at the extremity of the neck, it 
was in use before Stradivari’s day 
and continued to be favored by 
some makers up to and including 
the Victorian era, where it found 
itself right at home. But Stradivari 
never used it. If your Strad has a 
lion-head—it is not a Strad. ' 

Actually, for the proper iden- 
tification of a true Strad, the only 
reliable suggestion that can be 
made is to see an expert. 

The number of genuine Strads in 
existence today, as well as their con- 
dition and ownership, is fairly well 
documented in the files of known 
dealers. “The Earl of Plymouth,” 
mentioned at the opening of this 
article, now is owned by Dorotha 
Powers, American concert artist, 
who bought it from Fritz Kreisler 
in April, 1946. The famous Medici 
Strad is back at the Florence Con- 
servatory of Music, whence it was 
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stolen before the war, taken to 
Sweden and sold in Stockholm for 
$25. Mischa Elman has the “Mad- 
ame Recamier,” Yehudi Menuhin 
the “Prince Khevenhuller.” And 
so it goes. Kreisler, until fairly re- 
cently, owned no fewer than six 
Strads. All Strads, incidentally, bear 
the original owner’s name. 

The first Strad brought to this 
country was the “Earl of West- 
moorland,” exported from London 
in 1877 amidst shipside riots and 
loud outcries in the British press. 
Since then about 200 Strads—of 
which five are violas, 18 cellos and 
the rest violins—have made their 
way to the United States. 

This is by far the largest concen- 
tration of this particular form of 
wealth in the world. At last report, 
England still held about 150 Strads, 
France 75, Russia 20, South Amer- 
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ica as a whole, 12, and Italy—iron- 
ically enough—only five. If we add 
these up we get a total of 462 in- 


struments which is, incidentally, a 


far cry from the approximate 1,500 
Stradivari is believed to have made 
-~a clear loss to the civilized world 
of about two-thirds of the work of 
this incomparable master. 

And yet 462 is likewise rather a 
distant halloo from the 500 violins, 
60 cellos and 14 violas (574, all” 
told) which bear the dated imprint 
of Antonio Stradivari and are be- 
lieved to still be in existence. 

What of the balance? A balance, 
to be exact, of 112. Destroyed by 
fire? Lost in floods? Discarded as’ 
trash by the ever-zealous. unin-— 
formed? It’s enough to make one’ 
wonder and dream and speculate. 

Have you searched your attic 
recently? ae 


“* 
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@ Not many people can claim that they outwitted the master showman, 
P. T. Barnum. However, a man from Vermont once pulled the trick quite 


easily. 


The man wrote a letter to Barnum offering to sell him a cherry-colored 
cat for only $200. Barnum was delighted. He rushed a check off to the 
man, then laughingly told his friends that he was buying a bright red 


cat for less than half its value. 


But when the cat arrived, Barnum roared with anger, for instead of 
being red, the cat was coal-black. Indignantly he wrote the man, hotly 


demanding an explanation. 


A few days later he got a cool reply. “My dear Mr. Barnum: You re- 
ceived the exact cherry-colored cat that you ordered. Perhaps you'd be 
interested to know that Vermont cherries are always black.” 


—Stanley Meyer 





Toast of the Town 


BY LAWRENCE LADER 


Whether they toast him or roast him, people who know 
Ed Sullivan and his “Little Old New York” column won’t 
deny the widespread influence of his whirlwind routine 


@ THE BROADWAY COLUMNISTS, 
those American phenomena whose 
predictions, gossip and_ political 
thunderbolts have inundated the 
country for the last 25 years, re- 
ceived the ultimate testimonial to 
their power recently from a con- 
temporary, New York musical hit. 
In one scene, a famous bandleader, 
named Tommy Harmon, and his 
wife are seated at breakfast, quietly 
reading the morning paper. Sud- 
denly Harmon thrusts one famous 
column in front of his wife. “It 
says here we're going to get a di- 
vorce,” he wails. 

“Impossible!” cries Mrs. Har- 
mon. “We’re terribly in love.” 

Her husband, however, shrugs 
his shoulders helplessly: “If it says 
we're going to get a divorce, then 
we've got to get it.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Harmon discovers 
another item in another famous 
column. “It says we’re expecting a 
baby in September.” 

“But we're not.” 

“Of course, we’re not.” Then 
she starts to count on her fingers. 


“Darling,” she says, pulling her 
husband by the arm in the direc- 
tion of the bedroom. “If we hurry, 
we'll have time to do both. Then 
both columns can be right!” 

Exaggerated as this satire may 
seem, it is still true that in many 
parts of the country, the relation- 
ship between Ed Sullivan, one of 
the best known of the Broadway 
columnists, and millions of readers 
of his column, “Little Old New 
York,” is often like that of a 
prophet and his people. 

When Sullivan recommends a 
new star, the faithful flock to hear 
him. As early as 1932, for instance, 
he spotted a comedian in vaude- 
ville, praised him highly in his 
column and gave him a spot on a 
CBS show of which he was then 
master of ceremonies. This intro- 
duction was enough to start Jack 
Benny on the road to radio star- 
dom. Early in Glenn Miller’s ca- 
reer, Sullivan predicted his would 
be one of the greatest bands in the 
country. He has also been right 
about Eleanor Powell, Edgar Ber- 
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gen and countless other performers. 

To most theater and night club 
owners, Sullivan’s recommendation 
is law. “I’ve been taking acts that 
Ed sent me for years,” one New 
York theater manager said recently, 
“and they’ve never missed yet. He 
has gold-plated judgment.” 

The result of this power is that 
to Broadway press agents who are 
engaged in a constant struggle to 
reach his ear, Sullivan is one of the 
most important men in the United 
States. His column not only ap- 
pears in the New York Daily News, 
whose circulation is the largest in 
the country, but in other key cities 
like Washington, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Boston and Philadelphia. In 
addition, he is master of ceremonies 
of CBS’ Toast of the Town, one 
of the four most popular shows on 
television. It already reaches 23 
cities and, in the next six months, 
may bring Sullivan an additional 
audience of 10 million. Few indi- 
viduals have the power to influence 
so many people so consistently and 
dramatically. 

The bond between Sullivan and 
his audience is impressive. When 
he offered $30 gift certificates to 
be used against the purchase of 
$60 radios on Toast of the Town, 
10,000 letters poured in within 48 
hours, the biggest listener response 
yet recorded in television’s history. 
A sentimental column on dogs not 
long ago. drew equally sentimental 
and affectionate letters from almost 
every dog lover in the country, in- 
cluding J. Edgar Hoover. 

Although the columns of “Little 
Old New York” are well sprinkled 
with the latest gossip on what 
heiress just bought what fur-lined 
nightgown, or what steel magnate 
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was holding whose hands under a 
Stork Club table last night, Sulli- 
van’s impact on American life often 
goes much deeper. Through friend- 
ship with a large circle of men like 
Governor Dewey, Harold Stassen 
and Joseph Kennedy, he tries to 
include items that may explode into 
headline significance. 

A few years back, for instance, 
he made a dramatic entrance into 
municipal reform by revealing that 
in a famed squad some detectives 
were receiving $1,700 rake-offs per 
phone from Manhattan bookies. 
Mayor O’Dwyer immediately or- 
dered a city-wide investigation and 
disbanded the squad. 

During the Italian elections last 
year, Sullivan, a devout Catholic, 
helped organize a series of radio 
programs with Broadway and Hol- 
lywood stars, which was shortwaved 
overseas to urge Italians to vote 
against Communism. Through his 
newspaper column, he exhorted 
readers of Italian descent to spread 
the same tidings in their letters 
home. The campaign is said to 
have had a pronounced effect on 
certain parts of Italy. 

Through a series of special col- 
umns, called “Listen Kids,” Sul- 
livan has also become one of 
the most important crusaders in 
the country against juvenile delin- 
quency. “Sure, I know you want 
more clothes or a new car or a 
prettier apartment,” he wrote re- 
cently. “Listen, kids. You can 
thank God you’re in the one coun- 
try in the world where you can get 
all these things by: working for 
them. No matter who you are, the 
sky is the limit. So get down to 
earth and get down to work.” 

The day after this column ap- 
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peared, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
announced in a front-page story 
that a 15-year-old boy at a nearby 
detention home had read it and 
immediately vowed to go straight. 
Another Philadelphian, a judge, 
was so impressed that he had 3,500 
copies printed for distribution to 
delinquents that might come to 
trial before him. 

But the Sullivan column that 
had the greatest impact was writ- 
ten during the war. In one of his 
many trips to Halloran Hospital 
with stage and screen stars, Sulli- 
van stopped at the bedside of a boy 
named Art Ford. His stomach had 
been pierced by bullets. There 
wasn’t much left of him. When 
Sullivan asked if he wanted him to 
bring Jack Benny to his bedside, 
Ford’s eyes opened in wonder. 
After Benny had performed, Sulli- 
van remarked: “I'll be seeing you 
in two weeks.” The kid mumbled 
something to the effect that maybe 
he wouldn’t be around. “You'd 
better be here,” Sullivan said. He 
set a date when the troupe would 
return, figuring that if Ford had 
something definite to look forward 
to, it would help him hold on to 
life. Each day, Sullivan phoned 
the hospital. Ford was holding. 
When he brought the troupe back 
two weeks later, he was still alive. 
A day or so later, he died. “The 
game we played has ended,” Sulli- 
van wrote in a moving column in 
which he vowed to buy more war 
bonds because of Art Ford. 

All over the country, thousands 
of readers made the same vow. 
The column was reprinted count- 
less times in other newspapers and 
war bond ads. Treasury officials, 
who later presented Sullivan with 


a special certificate of merit, cred- 
ited it as being an immeasurable 
stimulus to war bond sales. 

Like other Broadway columns, 
“Little Old New York” is generally 
a potpourri of 30 or 40 gossip items, 
predictions, philosophical homilies 
and anecdotes about the world of 
Broadway and Hollywood. On any 
typical morning, you are apt to 
read that “Lew Ayres and Metro’s 
Jayne Meadows are blazing” or 
that “Saza Hilton and George San- 
ders don’t mind the fuel shortage.” 
Sullivan has a keen eye for the 
exotic, and his columns include 
many incisive comments such as: 
“In case you kids are interested, 
War Assets Administration now 
selling drydocks. You should have 
one for your yacht, you dope!” 
“Inflation has hit the Bronx: Penny 
seltzer, two cents.” 

But the standard, ‘gossip column 


formula has received one major 


change in Sullivan’s hands. Hav- 
ing served his apprenticeship as a 
sportswriter, where a whole feature 
is often devoted to a personality or 
subject, he carried over this tradi- 
tion to “Little Old New York.” 
Often he devotes his whole space 
to “The Ghost That Won the Race 
for the Widow at Saratoga” or 
“Detective Jack Sheehan, Special 
Watchdog over New York’s 10,000 
Gypsies.” Through the years, how- 
ever, his favorite subject has been— 
mothers. 

In one column, written one week 
after his own mother died, he de- 
scribed the typical mother as “the 
one person you meet who demands 
no commission. . . . The one bank 
where you have unlimited credit. 
. .. The one partner who will lead 
your applause and yet not share 
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your curtain calls. . . . From one 
round to the next, she’ll be in your 
corner.” 

It is sometimes difficult for those 
who have not met Sullivan to real- 
ize that an expert on tears and 
heart throbs can actually look like 
an ex-boxer who has given and 
taken more than his share of maul- 
ing. Sullivan is almost six feet tall 
and weighs about 170 pounds. His 
large shoulders and rangy arms 
make him seem heavier. He is a 
handsome man with dark hair, 
combed straight back from his fore- 
head. Because he rarely smiles and 
his jaw is set in rigid lines, he. has 
been dubbed “The Great Stone 
Face.” Pat C. Flick, a comedian 
who often sits in the balcony 
during Sullivan’s television show 
and indulges in some pre-arranged 
heckling, recently taunted: “Smile, 
Sullivan. For God’s sake, why 
don’t you smile?” Thousands of 
video watchers have been asking 
the same question for many months. 

Along with the sentiment in 
his make-up, Sullivan combines a 
strong dash of temper. He has been 
battling on Broadway almost from 
the day he started writing about it. 
Shortly after taking over the gossip 
column of the Daily Graphic from 
Louis Sobol in 1929, he wrote an 
acid attack on columnists, which 
Sobol considered directed at him 
but which was actually meant for 
Winchell. Meeting Sullivan at the 
theater the next night, Sobol made 
some retort, and Sullivan answered 
by promising to “knock his brains 
out.” This would not have been 
hard to accomplish since Sobol is 
a slight man of some 125 pounds. 
Sullivan says that he was com- 
pletely at fault, but there were no 
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punches. Another witness says that 
he hit Sobol and knocked him over. 
The incident developed into a feud, 
lasting for many years. 

Everything considered, Sullivan 
is one of the most controversial 
figures on Broadway. “People who 
know Sullivan,” one observer com- 
mented recently, “either swear by 
him or at him.” 

In the first category, men like 
Judge Ben Shalleck, who have 
worked with Sullivan for years 
raising money for charity, claim 
that he is one of thé strongest fight- 
ers for inter-faith and inter-racial 
causes in the country. “He has a 
heart of gold,” Judge Shalleck 
stated recently. “There’s nothing 
he won’t do for you. If you have 
a set quota of money to raise, he’ll 
drive himself crazy until every 
penny of it is in.” 

Spokesmen for the opposition do 
not deny his endless efforts for 
charity. They are simply both- 
ered by the fact that the loudest 
hoorays for these efforts always 
seem to come from Sullivan him- 
self. “There is no need to pay 
tribute to Sullivan,” Harriet Van 
Horne, radio critic of the New 
York World-Telegram once wrote, 
“since he pays himself so much 
every day in his own column.” In 
the typical month of December, 
1947, for example, the score card 
shows that he mentioned his benefit 
show for the Gimbel American 
Legion Post three times in three 
days, his benefit for the Negro 
Actors Guild three more times, his 
show for the soldiers at Halloran 
twice, his show for Cardinal Spell- 
man’s Christmas party and a letter 
of praise from the Cardinal twice, 
and his efforts in the Heart Fund 
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campaign and other charities two 
more times—making a grand total 
of 12 kudos out of 27 columns. 

Sullivan’s personal horn-tooting, 
however, is not confined to his 
charity shows. He is just as effer- 
vescent about the stars that he calls 
his discoveries and feels he has 
boosted to the top. His columns are 
filled with phrases like “my boy, 
Danny Kaye,” or “my girl, Bea 
Lillie.” 

“How much. credit can a guy 
claim for himself?” one of his 
brother columnists exploded re- 
cently. “Every time he sees a good 
act and writes about it, it becomes 
his act, his discovery. The rest of 
us spot a good singer or comedian, 
too, occasionally—but once the act 
is making good on its own, we don’t 
keep claiming credit for it the rest 
of our lives.” 

Because of the amount of time 


he spends on the stage or before 
the television cameras, Sullivan is 
often thought to be a frustrated 


vaudevillian. “When you _ read 
Sullivan’s column,” one observer 
stated recently, “you think he must 
be a wonderful actor. When you 
see him act, you think he must be 
a wonderful writer. When is he 
going to make up his mind?” 
The fact is that Sullivan has 
been close to show business almost 
from the day he became a New 
York newspaperman. When he was 
Sports Editor of the Graphic the 
department held an annual dinner 
to which the top athletes of the 
country were invited as well as 
stars of Broadway. As Sports Edi- 
tor, Sullivan had the job of in- 
troducing the acts. From this he 
began to branch out with a variety 
bill of his own, the “Dawn Patrol,” 


which played Loew’s State and 
many of the big vaudeville houses 
in New York. Later, when he 
shifted his column to the Daily 
News, he became master of cere- 
monies of their traditional Harvest 
Moon Ball and Silver Skates cham- 
pionships. 

“I wasn’t stage struck or frus- 
trated or anything like that,” Sulli- 
van insists. “I did it just for the 
money.” 

The most bitter blast at Sulli- 
van’s stage career came from John 
Crosby, radio critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune. “One of 
the small but vexing questions con¢ 
fronting anyone in the area with a 
television set,” he wrote recently, 
“is: Why is Ed Sullivan on it 
every Sunday night?” Then Crosby 
went on: “After a few opening 
bars of music, Mr. Sullivan wan- 
ders out on the stage, his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling as if imploring the 
help of God, and begins to talk 
about ‘his very good friends’. . , 
The entertainer usually hints to the 
audience that without the help of 
Ed Sullivan, he or she would still 
be slinging hash on Eighth Avenue, 
... Sullivan then introduces friends 
in the audience. . . . If the ‘dear 
friends’ are show people, Mr. Sulli- 
vah may request them, with rather 
startling insistence, to come up and 
amuse the folks. . . . If he has any 
other qualifications for the job, 
they’re not visible on my small 
screen. . . . He remains totally in- 
nocent of any of the tricks of stage 
presence, and it seems clear by now 
his talents lie elsewhere.” 

Sullivan’s radio associates say the 
answer to this blast is the simple 
fact that he is on television because 
more people watch Toast of the 
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Town than almost any other show. 
His job, they point out, is simply 
to introduce the acts and take them 
off. He makes no attempt to dance, 
crack jokes or stand on his head 
in order to become a part of the 
act as Milton Berle does on the 
Texaco Star Theater. 

Crosby’s attack, however, goes 
further. Dubbing him “The Lou- 
ella Parsons of the East Coast,” a 
back hand tribute to Miss Parsons, 
he contends that Sullivan uses the 
pressure of his column to get acts 
on his television show at ridicu- 
lously low rates. “One entertainer 
I know who gets from $1,500 to 
$2,000 a week in the night clubs,” 
Crosby wrote in his column, “was 
talked into doing his cherished rou- 
tines—he only has three—on the 
show for $55. Mr. Sullivan is'a 
persuasive’ fellow.” 

Sullivan answered this accusa- 
tion with a stinging, personal letter. 
Before Toast of the Town was 
sponsored, he told Crosby, the ac- 
tors’ scale of salaries was set by the 
CBS Television Department. He 
had no control over them. Now 

that the show has a sponsor, all 
_ acts have been paid the minimum 
set by the industry, and top acts 
have been paid as high as $1,500. 
“Had you been enough of a news- 
paperman to have investigated the 
facts instead of venting your jeal- 
ousy and maliciousness,” he roared, 
“I would have supplied you with 
the factual background.” 

When the battling along Broad- 
way gets too much for Sullivan, he 
goes back to Port Chester, a pleas- 
ant town 30 miles from New York, 
where he is idolized as its Number 
One citizen. He was raised there 
from the age of five after his family 
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moved from Manhattan. If he 
gave any signs then of becoming 
the local Horatio Alger, they were 
kept well hidden. He went through 
St. Mary’s parochial school arid the 
local high school. After school 
hours, he earned money by deliver- 
ing newspapers and caddying at 
the Appawamis club, with his boy- 
hood chum, Gene Sarazen. Today, 
golf is Sullivan’s chief passion, and 
he plays in the low 70's. | 

In school, Ed had already cov- 
ered sports for the Port Chester 
Daily Item at a dollar per column. 
After graduation when the paper 
offered him a regular job as Sports 
Editor for $12 a week, he grabbed 
it. He soon found, however, that 
his regular assignments also in- 
cluded the police court and three 
local undertakers. When Babe Ruth 
played an exhibition game in town, 
Ed interviewed him at his hotel 
room. This made him a local hero, 
and would have been enough glory 
for almost anyone else in Port 
Chester. But when the New York 
Evening Mail offered him a job in 
its Sports Department, he decided 
to invade Broadway. 

He couldn’t have picked a better 
time. This was the Golden Age of 
sports, the age of Ruth, Hornsby, 
Cobb and Walter Johnson in base- 
ball, Dempsey and Tunney in the 
ring, Bobby Jones and Walter Ha- 
gen in golf, and Bill Tilden and 
Helen Wills on the courts. Sullivan 
practically made his home at the 
Mail, working 16 hours a day, often 
sleeping on a couch at the office. 

His first successful story was writ- 
ten about a dog show. This type 
of assignment was poison to most 
sports men. But Sullivan, spotting 
a little-girl who went up and down 
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the kennels trying to discover how 
the dogs washed their faces, slanted 
the story from her point of view. 

In 1924, the Mail went out 
of business, and its building and 
presses were bought by the Graphic, 
that brawling tabloid, often known 
as the “Porno-Graphic,” which 
mirrored the carousals, murders 
and love affairs of New York’s Pro- 
hibition era. One of the first men 
hired was Sullivan. 

Sullivan had already become a 
Broadway figure. He had an apart- 
ment over Billy La Hiff’s tavern on 
49th Street and Broadway, hob- 
nobbed with Tex Rickard and 
Johnny Dundee, and drove a flashy 
Durant touring car with top down. 
His circle of acquaintances also in- 
cluded some of the more publicized 
underworld figures, like Owney 
Madden, who were fixtures at the 
night clubs and speakeasies since 
they owned most of them. “Any 
newspaperman who got around 
was bound to meet Madden,” Sul- 
livan once said. “He controlled 
everything; he doled out special 
favors, all that kind of stuff. It 
was like knowing the Mayor to 
know him.” 

Inevitable as these friendships 
might suem, they finally embroiled 
Sullivan in his first spectacular libel 
suit with Dan Parker, then and 
now Sports Editor of the Mirror. 
A friend of Sullivan’s, Bill Duffy, 
was the manager of Primo Carnera. 
It was also well known that Owney 
Madden owned a large piece of the 
fistic gargantua. In his articles in 
the Graphic, Sullivan had been 
boosting Carnera for some time. 
“I didn’t say he was the greatest 
fighter in the world,” Sullivan 
summed it up recently, “but I did 


say there were a lot of other fighters 
near the top whom I thought he 
could beat.” 

In a carefully worded article for 
the Mirror, Parker implied—with- 
out definitely accusing—that Sulli- 
van was getting a cut of Carnera’s 
profits. Although the article had 
been carefully checked beforehand 
by a libel lawyer, Sullivan decided 


to sue. He wanted to establish a 


precedent. Up till this time, libel 
had to be proved on a line-by-line 
basis. Sullivan contended that it 
was the whole tone of the articley 
not individual lines, which was 
libelous. Although turned down by 
lower courts, he fought.the case to 
the Court of Appeals which de- 
cided in his favor. The Mirror 
decided to settle out of court. Sul 
livan got a written retraction, and 
permitted the Mirror to settle with 
a small check, covering only his 
lawyer’s fees. 

In 1929, Louis Sobol, who had 
written the Broadway column for 
the Graphic, went over to the Jour- 
nal. Sullivan became the Graphic’s 
columnist. He entered this new 
phase of his life with a flourish of 
idealistic trumpets. “I feel frankly,” 
he stated, “that I have entered a 
field of writing that ranks so low 
that it is difficult to distinguish any 
one columnist from his road com 
panions. Other writers in other de- 
partments of a newspaper must 
hoist themselves by their own boot- 
straps; the Broadway columnists 
have lifted themselves to distinction 
by borrowed gags, gossip that is not 
always kindly and tales that too 
often reveal what might better be 
hidden.” 

Two months later, however, Sul- 
livan began gossiping himself. He 
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was so successful at it, in fact, that 
in 1930 Capt. J. M. Patterson 
lured him over to the News in 
order to counter the enormous 
popularity of Walter Winchell in 
the Mirror. Except for three years 
in Hollywood, where he covered 
the film capital and lost most of 
his money at the races, he has con- 
tinued turning out “Little Old New 
York” five days a week. 

In 1936, Sullivan received an 

invitation that opened up a whole 
new phase in his life. He attended 
a dinner of the Young Men’s Phil- 
anthropic League. Georgie Price, 
the comedian, had donated a case 
of brandy to be sold for charity. 
Rather than see the case sold as 
one lot, Sullivan got an idea. He 
walked up to the rostrum and sold 
the first bottle for five dollars. For 
the second, he got $20. For the 
third, $50. By the time he had 
reached the 12th bottle, he had 
raised the ante to $6,700. That one 
' case finally brought $8,000. 
_ The news of this success soon in- 
volved Sullivan in a continuous 
round of charity benefits. Over 
a period of years, climaxed by 
the war, he has probably raised 
'more money single-handed than 
any other man in the United States. 
“If there are 10 kids who need 
help,” said Rabbi Bernard Burstein 
of the Actors’ Temple, “Ed will 
stage a benefit for them.” 

Sullivan has raised money for 
every cause from the Israel Orphan 
Asylum, the Sister Kenny fund and 
the Negro Actors Guild to the 
Catholic Charities, the Salvation 
Army and his boyhood church in 

Port Chester. 

With Pearl Harbor, Sullivan’s 
fund raising activities practically 
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became a full time career climaxed 
by the Red Cross and Army Emer- 
gency Relief campaigns. For these 
two monster shows at Madison 
Square Garden, he rounded up 
talent, sold thousands of tickets 
himself, put the whole show to- 
gether and acted as master of cere- 
monies. The Army Emergency Re- 
lief show brought in $226,500, the 
greatest amount of money that had 
ever been raised on a single night. 
Then he promptly raised $240,000 
for the Red Cross. 

Sullivan has now entered what 
he‘calls “the age of television,” and 
his week, which had already been 
crowded to capacity with five col- 
umns, is now, with the addition of 
the television show, almost a con- 
tinuous whirlpool. From the mo- 
ment he rises around noon in his 
suite at Park Avenue’s Delmonico 
Hotel, friends and callers pour in 
and out of the room while his 
French poodle Bojangles adds to 
the riot by chasing rubber balls 
under the chairs. Sullivan is ex- 
tremely accessible, yet he seldom 
misses having a leisurely dinner with 
his wife. Married in 1930, the Sulli- 
vans have an 18-year-old daughter, 
Betty, a student at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

No matter how crowded his 
schedule, however, he always in- 
sists on taking the time to do the 
actual writing of the column. His 
secretary and two “leg men” dig 
up most of the routine items, and 
check on the press blurbs and 
Broadway chit-chat that pour in 
from press agents and other space- 
grabbers around town. But the 
most important scoops are usually 
Sullivan’s. 


During the years that he has 
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covered Broadway and Hollywood, 
he has made many friends in high 
places. Some of these he meets 
during his regular rounds of the 
night spots. Others telephone him 
from Washington or Hollywood. 

Like Winchell, Pearson and other 
leading columnists, Sullivan also 
receives anonymous “hot tips” over 
the phone. Many of these are the 
work of crackpots. But since one 
in a dozen may prove important, 
each must be tracked down. 

After 24 years as a Broadway 
columnist, Sullivan remains a para- 
dox. Through his crusade against 
juvenile delinquency and for inter- 
racial and inter-religious causes, 
he has shown a humanity and fore- 
sight foreign to many other col- 
umnists. Yet the very limitations 
of Broadway gossip, which he 
knows well himself, have left him 
open to continued criticism. 


Westbrook Pegler once com- 


mented: “He is a_ professional 
name-dropper, a grown-up but still 
callow Saturday night sport in his 
first long pants, ogling the tough 
guys of the corner pool room... .” 

Sullivan, who was in Hollywood 
at the time, answered this blast in 
the form of an open letter to his 
secretary. “What was the reaction 
in New York to the Pegler smear? 
Out here the reaction was boredom. 


ROOM SERVICE- 


He’s dangerously clever though.” 
The focal point of the paradox is 
that Sullivan, as one of the leading 
gossip columnists in the country, is 
often considered extremely dan- 
gerous himself. Since gossip became 
big business around 1925, it not 
only has the power to bring a new 
singer, a new book or night club 
into the limelight and to assure its 
success, but by dredging the sewers 
for sensational items, it also has un- 
limited capacity for harm. 
Consider the simple prediction 
in Sullivan’s column a while back~ 
that Al Capp, creator of L’il Abner 
and the Shmoo, was about to wed 
Betty Underwood. The truth was 
that Capp was already married, 
and that Miss Underwood was his 
model. There was enough of an 
explosion to cause the News to de- 
lete the item in the later editions. 
In the hands of Winchell, and 
later Sullivan, the Broadway col- 
umn has brought a revolution in 
American journalism since 1925. It 
has brought hypoed excitement to 
millions of excitement-hungry 
readers. It has created a new lan- 
guage, racy words and phrases, 
Above all, it has forced all but the 
most conservative papers to build 
their news around people, their 
loves, carousals, crimes and adven- 
tures. ae 


@ Simon Bolivar, the great South American liberator, was scheduled to 
pass ‘the night in a small Peruvian town. His aide sent word to the local 
innkeeper, asking that “a room be prepared with special accommodations, 


food, etc., etc., etc.” 


On arrival Bolivar expressed approval and was conducted into an ad- 
joining room where sat three lovely sefioritas. 
“And who are these three young ladies?” he asked. 


“The three et ceteras,” replied the innkeeper. 


—Frances Rodman 
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A Conqueror 


BY ALBERT A. BRANDT 


@in 27 veaRS a man mn reg 
weighty documents which 
the course of history. 


Bonaparte 
25 years old when he led his 


army. through the d 
oy of the“ Al ‘4, ike His soldiers 

rovided and 
badly pe oN but they had a 
commander of genius and were 
certain of victory. 

Napoleon Bona had 
reached the age of 52 when he 
died, a tired exile on St. Helena. 
In the interval the map of the 
world was changed. Great vic- 
tories were followed by bitter 
defeats. Kings were enthroned, 
and the crowns of others were 
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This rigorous signature affixed at 
the henllguastess of Hoedestek te Great 





writes in Berlin, proud and 
with his eminent successes 


Signs His Name 


taken away at the will of the 
French Conqueror. Millions of 
graves marked the minutes, 
hours and days of these 27 
years. Napoleon’s armies fought 
during that time in Spain, Italy, 
Germany and Russia. Even 
mighty England was seriously 
challenged. 

Numerous documents to 
which the victor and defeated 
Napoleon affixed his signature 
permit us to study the character 
of his writing during this im- 
portant span of his‘ life. One 
does not need to be a student 
of graphology to recognize in 
these signatures the emotions 
of a man who rose high -_ 
fell low. 


Napoleon’s a 
the time ef the 


falling 
lost battle of 
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heir Lives, Their Fortunes: 
and Their Sacred honors 


BY HENRY LEE 


The signers of the Declaration of Independence were marked 
fer special retribution. And they knew it when they signed! 


® FROM A PRACTICAL point of view, 
the elegant and family-proud Lewis 
Morris of New York had no busi- 
ness being in Philadelphia that 
crisis-sweaty summer 173 years ago. 
His state was rather apathetic to 
Revolution, and surely Lewis, at 
the sunny climax of a happy, afflu- 
ent life, blessed by six sons and 
four daughters, possessor of a rich 
family manor and a 1,000-acre 
stand of trees, had all to lose, noth- 
ing to gain by war and chaos. 

But Morris signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, anyhow, 
with the bold, old-fashioned under- 
scoring to his name. | 

Of course, it happened. The 
British fired his priceless woodland, 
desecrated his mansion, drove off 
his family and tenants, scattered 
his stock and flattened his miles of 
fences. From luxury the Morrises 
descended to hand-to-mouth living, 
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the three older boys went off with 
Washington’s army, and for seven 
lean years the family lived hard 
and dangerously. 

This Fourth, we'll honor the 
Signers, remembering again the se- 
curity they so dramatically offered 
to freedom—their lives, their for- 
tunes and their honor—and thrill- 
ing, as free men must, to their 
defiance of tyranny. 

Yet that is only half the story, 
for history, in its grand sweep, has 
a way of forgetting the individual’s 
frustrated hopes and _ heartaches. 
Besides the commonplace miseries 
of the war, the wild currency in- 
flation, sly, defeatist Tory propa- 
ganda, fear of raids, pestilence and 
starvation, the Signers were singled 
out for special retribution. And 
when they signed, they knew it. 

Lewis Morris, for example, was 
one of the luckier of New York 





State’s four signers. William Floyd 
was driven to Connecticut with his 
family from their Long Island es- 
tate; the blunt old patriot, Philip 
Livingston, was hunted along the 
Hudson—and buried a month after 
he answered the call to Congress 
in the spring of °78. And the 
wealthy Welshman, Francis Lewis, 
whose uncle was Dean of St. Paul’s 
ir’ England, made perhaps the cost- 
liest sacrifice of all. 

After destroying all Lewis’ prop- 
erty, books and papers, the Red- 
coats tossed his wife into jail. For 
months she was given neither bed 
nor change of clothing; crushed by 
the treatment, she died within two 
years. For Lewis, liberty was in- 
deed dearly bought. At the end of 
the war, he was a lonesome wid- 
ower, and what was left of his 
fortune scarcely satisfied his British 
debts. 

In 13 scattered Colonies, the 
Signers were fighting, fleeing, work- 
ing for their cause like men pos- 
sessed. Even to travel horseback 
to Congressional sittings was haz- 
ardous sport. Not only enemy 
patrols but renegade bands of Tory 
“cow boys” and plain murderers 
and robbers infested the lonely 
pikes and forests. 

When a man left home to work 
for Revolution, he knew with dull 
heart that he was leaving wife and 
children exposed to military vio- 
lence, perhaps to the Indians and 
most certainly to an impoverishing 
inflation that sent one cord of wood 
to $100. F 

True, all men who were not sun- 
shine patriots suffered equally in 
this war of attrition, but the Sign- 
ers suffered additional burdens that 
even today seem crushing. Look at 


the mortality rate! In age, culture, 
even dress and talk, bluff “Honest 
John” Hart, 69, father of 13 
children, and the aesthetic Thomas 
Lynch Jr., 27, flower of the 
South Carolina plantation aristoc- 
racy, were a world apart, but there 
was a passionate unity in their love 
for America. And it killed them. 

Hart never wanted to fight. 
Even when his father raised the 
Jersey Blues, a volunteer corps, 
and marched off to Quebec in the 
earlier war with France, John 
stayed home, tending his 400 acres. 
Stamp taxes had little meaning to 
him either, for he almost never 
needed storebought things. But 
the principle was dear, and when 
his time came he signed the 
Declaration unhesitatingly. 

The Hessians descended on his 
farm, destroying the fruit of a life- 
time’s work, scattering his chil- 
dren, driving old John from the 
bedside of his dying wife. They 
hunted him through the forests 
and, though he was spry for his 
age, it was hard on him to sleep 
in caves, beg a night’s lodging in 
strange, hostile cottages. 

While the old man ran, Lynch 
fought, sickened and died. By 
nature shy and studious, given to 
“literary lounging,” as the con- 
temporary accounts said, he left 
his rich, panelled study and his 
books only because of the press of 
the times. 

He took to the field in command 
of a company of provincial regulars 
and lost his health in the. rigors of 
swampy campaigning. Then he 
was elected to Congress, succeed- 
ing his father who had been felled 
by paralysis. 

In 1779, he sailed with his wife, 
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hoping to regain his health in the 
south of France. Their vessel never 
was heard from. 


SicK AND HALE, young and old, 
Yankee, Southerner, rich man, 
poor man, there were 56 of them 
and they were as motley as their 
dozen different occupations, their 
birthplaces that ranged through 
eleven of the Colonies and England, 
Ireland, Wales and Scotland. 

There were jurists, lawyers, 
farmers, physicians, a printer, a 
college president, a brewer and a 
clergyman among them, and we 
know from their endless bickering 
that they had little enough in com- 
mon. That little was enough. To 
each, Independence was an awe- 
some thing, and they played it 
winner-take-all, high-low-jack-and- 
the-game. 

Trumbull’s portrait, familiar in 
every grammar history book, shows 
them gathered together in the stately 
grace of 18th Century wig and knee 
breeches, but the picture does not 
tell the 1 1-year heartache of Thomas 
Stone of Maryland that began that 
summer in ’76 when he brought his 
young bride with him to the Phila- 
delphia sessions. There was fear of 
smallpox, among other things, that 
year, and Mrs. Stone received the 
mercury inoculation. 

Something went wrong. She 
went into a slow decline and when 
she died one June day long after 
the fighting and deliberations were 
over, her husband threw up his 
law practice and lapsed into melan- 
cholia. Four months later, in Oc- 
tober, he too died. He was only 44. 

No picture could tell the agony 
that Caesar Rodney of Delaware 
hid behind the green silk mask he 
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always wore. It was a creeping face 
cancer; he refused to go to England 
for medical help and the cancer 
killed him. 

Nor can any painting depict 
that bleak age when fathers outlived 
their sons: Stephen Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, Sam Adams, the pas- 
sionate Boston publican—you won- 
der they had the heart for their 
country’s worries when you learn of 
their family sorrows. William Ellery, 
who heard at Philadelphia that 
one of his children had died back 
home in Rhode Island, put into 
words, harsh but moving, the ex- 
altation that drove the Signers for- 
ward when their hearts were sorest: 

“He that loveth father or 
mother, he that loveth son or 
daughter more than liberty, is not 
worthy of her,” he wrote. 

There were other sacrifices, too. 
Four Signers were captured by the 
British—Rutledge, Middleton and 
Heyward, all of South Carolina, 
and the cold, haughty Stockton of 
New Jersey who before the war 
had worn His Majesty's awesome 
judicial robes. 

Betrayed into the hands of 
refugee loyalists, “Stockton was 
hauled through New Jersey like a 
common criminal and put into the 
infamous British prison in New 
York. When finally he was released, 
it was too late to restore his health. 
He died in 1781, an emaciated 
caricature of the strong, resolute 
Signer of ’76. 

John Morton of Pennsylvania 
was. abandoned by many of his 
oldest and best friends when he 
signed. He had the faith, though, 
that inspired these men to their 
prodigal sacrifices and still warms 
us today. As he lay dying in April 
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of °77, long, long before victory 
and when things were at their 
muddiest ebb, he left a prophetic 
testimonial for the faithless and 
the weak of heart. 

“Tell them,” he said, “that they 
will live to see the hour when they 
‘shall acknowledge it to have been 
the most glorious service that I ever 
rendered to my country.” 

North and South, it was the 
same story of faith, and looking 
back, you can see that only faith 
of the most passionate, abiding 
sort could have sustained these men 
through their sacrifices. Some- 
times, the giving and suffering 
were on the grand scale; other 
times, less dramatic but still the 
gift was all the Signer had. 

There were, for example, the 
somewhat obscure and not very 
affluent Deacon William Williams, 
of Lebanon, Conn., and the prodi- 
gal ‘Carter Braxton, of Virginia, 
who maintained not one but two 
great plantations, Elsing Green and 
Chericoke, on the banks of the 
Pamunkey. 

Though he didn’t have too much 
money, Williams gave up his mer- 
chant business for the duration and 
put more than $2,000 into Conti- 
nental money. As a Yankee, he 
knew what that meant, and he was 
right. He lost it all. Days and 
nights, he canvassed the town, col- 
lecting more than 1,000 blankets 
for Washington’s Army, amassing 
precious lead for bullets. 

What Williams did wasn’t so 
spectacular—it was like the patient, 
cumulative efforts of our own draft 
boards and OPA volunteers and 
wartime scrap collectors—but be- 
cause there were men like the 
deacon in every Revolutionary Leb- 


anon, the victory was finally won. 

When you think of Carter Brax- 
ton, you see in your mind a spa- 
cious, gracious, easy way of life 
that only Hollywood can re-create 
today. Here was a self-sure man 
who ruled hundreds of acres and 
slaves, fathered 16 children, lived 
in careless luxury amid costly plate 
and furniture imported from Eng- 
land, drank from his never-failing 
wine cellars. 

And then he signed the Declara- 
tion and put everything he had into 
the Revolution. Within a few years, © 
the enemy had swept all his ships 
from the sea, and on land the cur- 
rency depreciation made his finan- 
cial holdings worthless. 

Desperately, Braxton sold off his 
family lands, but he couldn’t avert 
the humiliation of seeing the Sheriff 
seize his personal property. Friends 
and kin rallied to his help, only to 
lose heavily themselves, and Brax- 
ton died in shame and heart-break. 

There was the same bitter epi- 
logue to the life of another wealthy 
Virginia land owner, great-souled” 
Thomas Nelson Jr. 

When the government needed a 
$2,000,000 loan from ‘Virginia, 
Nelson found that though his state- 
folk trusted him personally, they 
were afraid to lend to the shaky 
new country. So Nelson raised the 
money on his own security, and he 
had to make it good, too, through 
the sale of his great estates. There 
was no public recompense for him, 
and when he died, he was put in 
an unmarked grave. 

Then there was the fiery Thomas 
McKean, of Pennsylvania, who 
served during the war both as pres- 
ident of the State of Delaware and 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania—and , 
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yet, as he says, “was hunted like a 
fox by the enemy,” removing his 
family five times in a few months, 
finally hiding them in a log cabin 
100 miles away. 

It would not be accurate history, 
of course, to say that every Signer 
was a stern and lofty man who 
never smiled, who never loved life 
after putting name to the immor- 
tal documents. They joked, they 
drank, they had their eccentrici- 
ties, but somehow this seems to 
touch up their humanity without 
taking from their immortality. 

John Hancock loved rich attire, 
delighted in cards, music, dancing, 
concerts and the best of wines. Yet 
he is also the man who said sin- 
cerely and passionately, when the 
bombardment and razing of Boston 
was under consideration by the 
Americans: “Burn Boston, and 
make John Hancock a beggar!” 

Scotch-born Dr. John Wither- 
spoon “excited much noise and 
attention” through the Colonies by 
his second marriage. But when, 
in a critical, last-minute debate, 
another delegate objected that the 
Colonies were not “ripe” for Inde- 
pendence, it was Witherspoon who 
stiffened Congress’ spine with, “In 
my judgment, sir, we are not only 
ripe but rotting.” 

In the after years, these men con- 
tinued to serve their country till 
they were old and tired, and even 
then, whenever crisis called, they 
responded. 

There was, for instance, the 
frightening August day in 1814 
when the people of Philadelphia 
realized that the British were at the 


gates of Washington, and the City 
of Brotherly Love was without de- 
fenses. As the crowd milled in State 
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House Square, almost panic-strick- 
en, someone thought of old Justice 
McKean, then 80, and they put 
him in the chairman’s chair. 

In those old, familiar surround- 
ings, such as he had known in ’76, 
the Justice got the strength to dom- 
inate the crowd, to go at the grim 
business of defense without wasting 
a moment in harangue or fear. 
“This is not a time for speaking but 
a time for acting . . .” he told them. 
“We have now nothing to do with 
the past, we must only think of the 
present and the future . . . There 
are now but two parties—our coun- 
try and its invaders.” 

Gradually, time narrowed them 
down. Fifty years later, there were 
only three: Jefferson, John Adams 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Maryland, last of them all, who 
died in 1832 at the age of 95. 

But the climax of the story came 
on a summer day some six years 
earlier. As the country prepared 
to celebrate its 50th Fourth of July 
in 1826, two old men lay dying in 
Virginia and Massachusetts. 

At Monticello, Jefferson whis- 
pered that he hoped to see that last 
Fourth. He was 83 then, and saved 
his strength with all his great wis- 
dom. Northward, John Adams, a 
few months short of 91, was mak- 
ing the same silent fight. 

On the Fourth, at 12:50 P.M., 
within the same hour that half a 
century before the Declaration had 
been put forth, Jefferson died. At 
4 P.M., in old Braintree, now 
Quincy, Mass., Adams followed 
him, and his last coherent words 
might be the one epitaph for 56 
men. They'd asked the old man 
for a suitable toast, and he said, 
“Independence forever!” ae 
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W, mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honour... 

















